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The contributors include: 


RAY STANNARD BAKER, Editor ‘‘ American Magazine.’’ 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


has just published a volume on 


The Negro’s Progress in Fifty 
a Price $7.00 paper; $1.50 cloth 


Years 


CHARLES HILLMAN BROUGH, Ph. D., University’ of Arkansas. 
NIELS CHRISTENSEN, Editor ‘‘ The Beaufort Gazeti 
W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, New York. 


Mrs. J. D. HAMMOND, Author ‘‘In Black and White. ”’ 

THOMAS JESSE JONES, Ph. D., Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

J. P. LICHTENBERGER, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. 

KELLY MILLER, LL.D., Dean, Howard University. . 

EDWARD T. WARE, Ph. D., President, Atlanta University. 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL. D., Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 


THE COST OF LIVING 
PRISON LABOR 
COUNTRY LIFE 


Russell Sage Foundation 


SOCIAL WORK 
IN HOSPITALS 


By IDA M. CANNON, R. N. 


A Contribution to Progressive Hos- 
pital Work by the Head of the Social 
Service Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Dedicated to 


Dr. RICHARD C. CABOT. 


The first book on a subject of wide interest 
and importance. iss Cannon is both a hos- 
pital nurse and a hospital social worker, and a 
close associate of Dr. Cabot, the founder of 
Hospital Social Service. 

Last year she visited the Hospital Social Ser- 
vice Departments throughout the country. 
Her book is an attempt to answer the questions 
asked her at that time. It is clear, simple, 


practical. 
PRICE POSTPAID $1.50. 
I2mo. 290pp. 20 forms and facsimiles. 


Order now for delivery on publication day in 
one week, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


Some of the Volumes Previously Issued 

COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

CANADIAN NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL 


Catalog of Publications sent upon application 


ADDRESS 
West Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INFORMATION 
~ DIRECTION 
ACTION 


After the Community Survey has re- 
vealed the sore spots; a large part of the 
funds needed to finance their recom- 


mendation can be securedby adopting an 


EFFICIENT SYSTEM OF FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


already in operation in several 
- American cities. 
The Market Bill can be Cut 25% to 35%. 
Luxuries and perfect service secured. 
My personal superintendence and at- 
tention guaranteed. 15 years experience 


organizing, equipping and conducting 


modern markets. 


ROBERT C. SANGER, A. M. 


(Brown) 


Harvard, Columbia, N. Y. School of 
Philanthropy. Endorsements from 


leading social workers. 


Address care of The Survey 


We Belivuwe— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 


HAT right living should be the fourth “R”’ in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 


"THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than the raising of chickens 


THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘‘ The Profession of 
Home-making,”’ which gives details of home-study, domestic 
science courses, etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: “Freehand Cook- 
ing.” 1Qcts.; “‘ Food Values," “The Up-to-Date 


ome,”” 15 cts. 


Address—A. S, H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


10cts.; 


Founded for 


advanced and hopeless 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients, _Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence, It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
| sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 

urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Wooppury G. LANGDON, Pres. 

ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN, Vice-Pres., 

OWARD TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
means better citizens. Take 
care of the Sunday School and the 


church of the future will take 


care of itself. Adequate instruc- 


tion requires good _ textbooks. 
Send for information and acquaint 
your church school with the 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE 
STUDIES, a graded series of 
twenty volumes. Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago. 


'Hine Photo 
Company 
SLIDES PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


27 Grant Avenue Lincoln Park 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Fall Announcements 


BEGINNING 


A New PRICE 

A New PAGE 

A New STAGE in the SURVEY’S 
scheme of Social EXPLORATION 


**To get at the facts of social conditions, and to put those facts before the public in ways that will 
count.’’—From the broadside of the Central Council of the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
announcing the appointment of a National Publication Committee, 1905. 


“‘To advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication and circulation of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, and by conducting any investigations usetul or necessary for the prepar- 
ation thereof.’’—From the articles of incorporation of the Survey Associates, November 4, 1913. 


“The New View is a social view, which seeks in all movements, whether of research or of 


remedial action, for the commen welfare. . . 


and the playground are all withio its range. . . 
The new view looks difficulties undauntedly in the face and even insists upon revealing 


thusiastic. 


The home, the factory, the school, the church, 
. The new view is democratic, co-operative, en- 


all their magnitude, but it discovers also the facts that are favorable—the elements of success. 

The new view is radical in its desire to get to the root of all social problems, but it is conservative in 
the best sense ia that it holds firmly to that which has been wrought out for good in the laborious pro- 
gress of mankind.’’—From an editorial foreword by Mr. Devine, April 20, 1907. 
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URN the leaf and you will find some of 

the special plans ahead. Growing 

things can be ‘‘new’’ year after year, 
and not lose character. They have youth out- 
side of them like the rings of a cedar. 

So it is that the new pages at the new price 
in the new volume which begins with this 
number will be but new sheathes for the work- 
ing conception which has stirred Tur Survey 
from the beginning—which Mr. Devine set 
forth with such spirit these six years ago. 

Here are a few words as to matter and 
method: 

First and foremost, THe Survey wants to 
bear the tidings of things doing in the field of 
social concern; of things found out about; of 
how to do them and what their meaning is. It 
wants to be a general meeting place for those 
who do things or find out about them; those 
who discuss their meanings in fearless and 
constructive ways. 


IRST of all, then, we shall emphasize this 
year the departments of chronicle. We 
hope to make what we call the Common 
Welfare Department—the news paragraphs 
which begin each issue—the best read in THE 
Survey. Gradually we are building up a 
headquarters staff which can ‘‘cover’’ im- 
portant events and situations, throughout the 
country—like the copper strike in northern 
Michigan, or the Red Cross relief of a great 
disaster—and no less, some obscure need as 
pressing as it is obscure. 
The weekly issues will keep social workers 
more thoroughly abreast of their fields than 
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ever before. The magazine numbers come 
once a month and give opportunity for a more 
literary and picturesque treatment of the sub- 
ject matter of Tur Survey. Of the year’s 
magazine numbers this is the first. We hope 
to paelec them so readable and interesting 
that they will win wider and wider groups of 
people to social concern. Every so often 
these numbers will enable us to present rap- 
idly and at length some large phases of the 
life and labor of the times. 


O much for chronicle. It is important to 

know things in process. It is equally 

important to know how the leaders in 
different fields of activity regard them. The 
new year opens with Mr. Devine resuming 
his Social Forces, with regular contributions 
from Miss Addams and Professor Taylor, 
and with a strong battery of voluntary edi- 
torial contributors. Great periodicals have 
been built up about the personality of some 
one editor. It is fit that in this new social 
adventure it is the group that counts. 

No less important are the columns open 
to our readers. That is the journalistic phase 
of the co-operation which makes THE SuRVEY 
possible. For we must remember that THe 
Survey is what it is, not because of some 
magic at a faraway city desk, but because 
some of the strongest, humanest men and 
women in the new world give to it unstinted- 
ly. 

The country over, they explore life at first 
hand and put out in THe Survey what they 
come to know. 


Fall Announcements 


“Beauty for Ashes” 


A narrative of discovery out 


along the road from a 


woman’s threshold 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


mayor and journalist, gave his story to the world. 

This year it is an Indiana woman, mother and 
housing reformer. (What an epigram of disquiet in 
those two words placed together!) 

For the threshold reaches both ways—back into 
the home, and out into the community and state ;— 
in this case it led to the state capitol on the way to 
the homes of all Indiana. 

Mrs. Bacon’s eyes were “first opened” as she put it 
by her children going to school. As leader of a 
flower mission, visitor of a charity organization so- 
ciety, organizer of an anti-tuberculosis campaign and 
a working girls’ league the steps came thick and fast 
until we find her as secretary of the Indiana Housing 
Association going to the legislature of 1909 with a 
state wide tenement bill, which was passed only to 
apply to the two largest cities of the state; going 
again in 1911 with a stronger and better bill, only to 
be defeated by a single vote; going a third time in 

1913 and winning an act which means light and air 
-and life for the people of 100 Indiana cities—an act 
needed in a thousand cities of America. 

How this mid-western woman struck out from the 
home to the larger housekeeping of her generation 
is the most stirring diary of reform since Jacob A. 
Riis published his Making of an American. And 
it is written in the same kindling vein. 

Read Isaiah LXI: 1-5 if you would catch the secret 
of the title Mrs. Bacon has chosen for her sketches. 
Notice the fourth verse. That means housing re- 
form if it means anything. The first chapter of Mrs. 
Bacon’s story will be published in the November mag- 
azine number of Tue Survey; it has to do with the 
“beauty” of life as the author saw it as a girl. Chap- 
ter 2 brings her a first glimpse of the “ashes” of the 
poor. Here is what childhood in the country meant 
to her: 


“When we left the city I was too young to have 
more than-a confused memory of its noise and dust 
and ugliness. If I had stayed there and lived, I 
would have grown up to take all these as a matter 
of course. Used to crowding and cramping, like a 
cucumber grown in a bottle, I would never have real- 
ized the unrighteousness of a twenty-five foot lot, and 
would have known nothing better than the grid-ironed 
perspective of a ‘cubist’ city. My keen little nose 
would have grown accustomed to city smells, unless 
it had lost its keenness, as ears do in a boiler factory. 


| AST year an Ohio man, Brand Whitlock, 


“The transition was like waking from a gray dream 
into a realm of color and light. All the country 
sounds were music, all the country silences were full 
of voices. 

“Through all these years I have kept that vision 
of those wind-swept, sun-crowned hills, and the feel- 
ing of those great free spaces. It is this that makes 
our cities choke me.” 


And here one of her first. glimpses of city child- 
hood, not of the great city but of the middle-sized 
mid-western community. 

“We tried some window boxes in crowded tene- 
ment windows above the traffic in the heart of town 
where there were no yards and the children were 
shut up in second and third story rooms. But they 
seemed such a pittance, an apology for all the bounty 
of bloom that May, even then, was showering upon 
the fields. Even then, I knew, children were gather- 
ing armsful of daisies in the meadows. Little ones 
were lying in the deep green grass, laughing to catch 
the scented petals that drifted about them. 

“The big wistful eyes that looked out of the little 
gray faces so hungrily at my flowers made me feel 
ashamd for the race, and putting my largest bunches 
into little hands, I went out, heartsick again. Groping 
my way down the dark stairway to the ground I pass- 
ed on through the dusty heart of the town. Ahead 
of me, all the way, went a vision of a child whose 
light feet danced along the hill tops. The great free 
spaces of the country came back to me, the sun- 
kissed hills, the wind-swept valleys. Even the smell 
of the rain in the meadows came over me, that breezy 
call of incense breathing morn’ that held me spell- 
bound in childhood. 

“And these children were shut away from it all! 

“Down in my heart came a knowledge that I could 
never rest until I could do something——something 
to wipe out the blot of the slum, to lift the shadow, 
the horror of its ugliness, to give ‘beauty for ashes.’” 


The Torch 


Make me to be a torch, for feet that grope 
Down Truth’s dim trail; to bear for wistful eyes 
Comfort of light; to bid great beacons blaze, 
And kindle altar fires of sacrifice. 

Let me set souls aflame with quenchless zeal 
For great endeavors, causes true and high. 

So would I live to quicken and inspire, 

So would I, thus consumed, burn out and die. 


The Negro’s Chance 


Social Hymns 


Is the time come for them? The 
question, originally propounded by 
Prof. Simon N. Patten, has been 
threshed over the past summer by 
the editor of a college hymnal, an 
organist, a Socialist poet, a composer, 
the secretary of a great popular Sun- 
day meeting place, and others. 

They do not agree worthacent. But 
there is significance in their disagree- 
ments. And the hymns they pick 
out—both old and original ones— 
will be put in a special number edited 
by Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey. 


Every Man and Statistics 


Some observations of our social 
bookkeeping in health, industry, civics 
and education. Clearly put in a 
series of brief papers by Prof. Robert 
E. Chaddock of Columbia University. 


Ulm 


A study in land policy and social 
determinism—of municipal helps to 
self help—in such phrases Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin, founder of the Americar 
Economic Association, describes his 
visit to one of the most interesting of 
the new old German cities. 


Social Insurance 


As the result of a five years’ legis- 
lative battle, Sweden in July pro- 
mulgated an old age and invalidity 
insurance system. Not only was the 
principle of obligatory contribution 
adopted but it was rendered universal 
in application. 

The system will be described in an 
early issue of THE Survey by Prof. 
Katharine Coman of Wellesley, who 
is spending a year abroad studying 
different phases of the social insur- 
ance idea. 


Although the colored people of 
Chicago approximate one-fortieth of 
the entire population, one-eighth of 
the boys and young men and nearly 
one-third of the girls and young 
women who were confined in the 
Cook County jail last year were 
Negroes. Why? The Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association has been making a 
study of the problem, and finds the 
answer not in the young, but in the 
evil currents of the city life. 


Rural Sociology 


Tue Survey has developed around 
city problems. This last year more than 
the one before, next year more than 
this, we are interpreting the common 
problems of the countryside. Two 
forthcoming articles: 

The Rural Community Church, by G. 
Frederick Wells, and Farm Co-opera- 
tion by Warren H. Wilson. 


Fall Announcements 


The copper country is “upper 
peninsula” even to Michigan. It 
is a twilight zone so far as civic ; 
and industrial conditions go; and C ( i I M }, , [ 
only fragmentary press dispatches A 4 
have been available from which to 
judge the meaning of the labor 
struggle now afoot there. BS Le 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, whose 1 he Strike 
articles on the industrial suburbs i 
were features of last winter's is- ol the 
sues, .has spent a fortnight in the ¥ 
region, interviewing managers and Copper Miners 
labor leaders. His first hand in- 
terpretation of the situation will 
appear in November. 


“HELP WANTED” 


FRE SHIPMENT TO THE FAR WEST—500 men for 
railroad work. Foreigners preferred. Call for informa- 
tion at once. International Emp, 419 Fourth Ave., City. 

Boom advertising and cheap excursions blaze a well- 
defined road to the sparsely settled Southwest. Every city 
lights a cresset for the man within seeing distance and calls 
to the man within earshot. There are no cut-rate excur- 
sions back home. The social problem comes when strange 
workmen are brought into the region and their job ends. 
A group of longshoremen who were out of work in Gal- 
veston had to take the choice between construction work 
offered on the El Paso and Southwestern Railroad one 
thousand miles west and work offered in Key West ‘one 
thousand miles east. 

Industrial workers are not the only drifters of the South- 
west. There are the health seekers—the rheumatic, syphi- 
litic and tubercular—there are the hoboes, and, more char- 
acteristically, there are the itinerant agricultural laborers 
who ride the rods from crop to crop, from county to county. 
These and the “travelers” of Arkansas, who camp in the 
timber and use the fence rails for fire wood, and the tent 
farmers of Oklahoma are all described by Leon Stern of 
the Jewish Immigrants’ Information Bureau of Galveston, 
in his analysis of the problem of unemployment, charitable 
relief and organized opportunity in the Southwest. 


The I. W. W. THE 


“You have given us light—not CHARITIES OF 


heat,” wrote a western subscrib- 


er of THE Survey’s staff article PALESTINE 
on the Paterson strike. Two 
further articles on the newest By 
movement which is stirring the STEPHEN S. WISE 
ranks of common labor: 

The Real Defects of the I. W. The rabbi of the Free 
W. by John Graham Brooks, Synagogue has been tour- 
one of the pioneer interpreters ing the Holy Land, and 


of the labor movement in Amer- 
ica. The Shelf on Syndicalism 
—a review of the recent books 


in an early number of 
Tue. Survey, this fear- 


by American and English auth- less preacher to the con- 
ors by Louis Levine whose own science of the New World 
book, the Labor Movement in will -tell of. the ebuman 


France, has been declared by d he £ h 
Cambridge (University) Maga- hao en ye ound them 
zine, to be the best study vet in the world’s most cher- 
made of the new movement. ished city—Jerusalem. 


Announcements 


Why $3.00? 


1. Because the $2 rate would, if continued, 
break the back of THe Survny. Receipts from 
such subscriptions served last year to cover only 
printing office expenses and the rent item in our 
general budget. 


2. Because we feel that the time has come 
when there are enough people to shoulder the 
ordinary publication expenses of such a journal 
as a thing they want and will pay for. 


3. Because we can make the change without 
barring out the reader who will make up the dif- 
ference between the old and new rate in service; 
that is, get one new subscriber, at $5 for the two, 
and thus broaden out by one the sphere reached 
by Tue Survey. 


4. Because the change eal release a larger 
share of our income from contributions for con- 
structive purposes—for exploring those educa- 
tional opportunities we must now put aside or 
scamp. 


Why a larger page? 


1. Because we can save upwards of $1,000 in 
press room expenses by the further enlargement. 


2. Because we can save at least one day in 
printing time, handle matter closer to publication 
date and yet relieve the tension the staff now 
works under. 


3. Because it will be an advantage in securing 
advertising, and we are, of course, anxious to 
build up this branch of our commercial income 
in all legitimate directions. 


4. Because on the larger page we can organize 
THE SuRVEY subject matter so that it will be more 
quickly and easily read. Have you ever thought 
how much harder it would be to read the Literary 
Digest or a daily newspaper if cut. up into little 
pages? 
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The GIST of IT— 


HE SURVEY, ladies and gentlemen, 

in its new fall suit!’ Not only of 

the latest fashion, but strongly of the 

dress reform which tends toward sim- 

plicity—a coat cut to fit the man who 

wears it and to give him freedom of ac- 
tion. 


YV OLUME XXXI begins with this is- 

sue. Index of the volume com- 
pleted last week (six months’ issues) 
will be sent free on request, 


ILD OATS sown in the shade of 

the Jersey Pines, cut off from 

the world and the sunlight, have sprout- 

ed travestiés of men and women. A 

laboratory of minds diseased for the 
workers at Vineland. P. 4. 


OW a garment manufacturer came 
to see the other side of a labor con- 


troversy in a strike—and what he saw 
there. 4P.14- 


Six farmers’ wives and the minister’s 

daughter well nigh revolutionized 
the social relations of a village, once 
they began to take thought about it as a 
group. P. 15. 


[IN a democratic age and country the 

American churches are aristocratic,” 
writes Dr. Rainsford. The liberals, the 
reformers, are moving out, and the pity 
of it is that when the churches are ready 
for change the elements that make for 
change have left. P. 16. 


ING SOLOMON’S - prayer, “Give 

thy servant an understanding heart 

to judge thy people,” is the prayer, some- 

times uttered and sometimes not, of the 

men who must pass upon the constitu- 

tionality of laws for human betterment, 
writes Judge Winslow. P. 17, 


NGLISHMEN demand “leadless 
glaze” when they buy pottery, for 
leadless glaze does not poison the work- 
ers. We in America do not demand it, 
most of us have never heard of it, yet 
Dr. Hamilton’s study for the Federal 
3ureau of Labor shows how common 
lead poisoning is in potteries. P. 22. 


REAT enthusiasm prevailed and im- 
portant plans were projected at 

the second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Safety, at- 
tended by safety engineers from all over 
the country, in New York city last week. 


MERICAN machinery and the fac- 

tory system followed the mission- 

ary into.the agriculttiral: Orient. Now 

the American. playground is crowding 
on the heels of the machine. P. 27. 


M'Cutcheon’ 
~ Linen 
Catalogue 


Free on Request 


Everyone who is interested in 
fine Linens should write for our 
48-page Illustrated Catalogue, 
just issued. 


It contains a great number of the new- 
est designs in Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Fancy Table Linens, Bed Linens, etc., 
and about two hundred illustrations of 
Pure Linen Handl:srchiefs of all kinds. 


The purpose of this Catalogue is to 
give some idea of the great range of 
flaxen products which you can find at 
‘““The Linen Store”, which is generally 
recognized as ‘‘ headquarters for Fine 
Linens”. 


{ 
| 
H 


For over half a century the Mc- 
Cutcheon name has been an absolute 
guarantee of trustworthiness 
reliability. 


and 


Copy will be mailed free upon receipt 
of name and address, 


Ask for Catalogue No. 42 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


**The Linen Store”’ 


Fifth Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N.Y. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Twenty-five editorials from The Survey, 
discussing subjects of permanent interest. 
Includes the widely quoted “Right View 
of the Child” and “What We Believe.” 


Price, postpaid, $1. 
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Guaranteed Coal Bonds 


Netting 6% 


Security includes 12,000 acres of standard Illinois coal. 


Value of security two and a half times the bond issue. 


Payment guaranteed by 


company with long successful 


earning record and net worth over 33 times bond 


issue, 


Location with respect to market and transportation 


unusually good. 


Maturing in annual series from 2 to II years. 


Ample sinking fund provision. 


Ownership one of the strongest in the coal industry. 


Ask for Circular No. 8170A. 


Peabody, Houshteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


THREE BOOKS By EDWARD 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine addresses given at various times 
and places, comprising the author's social 


philosophy. An enthusiastic statement of 
his belief that “ancient wrongs shall be 
righted. Price, Postpaid, $1. 


By mail of SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., 105 East 22d Street. New York. 


FT. DEVINE 
THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 


Written by request of the International 


Committee of the Y. M.C. A. “to make 
clear the essentially religious character of 
social work and to emphasize its emotional 


appeal.” Price, postpaid, 67 cents. 
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ITTSBURGH’S SMOKE ABATE- 
MENT EXHIBIT 


One hundred and ten years ago 
the attention of the people of Pittsburgh 
was first called, officially, to the evils of 
the smoke nuisance by the burgess, Gen. 
Presley Neville. Yet it has been found 
necessary, at this late date, to hold a 
Smoke Abatement Exhibit in order to 
inform Pittsburghers that the smoke 
nuisance still clouds their days and 
nights. 

However, the fact that an exhibit is 
being held and that it is being held 
under the atispices of the Smoke Abate- 
ment League of Pittsburgh which is 
composed of eight of the city’s leading 
civic, educational and commercial or- 
ganizations means that a campaign is 
under way which will not end until the 
city dispenses with its far-famed so- 
briquet “The Smoky City” in favor of 
one that is more in keeping with prog- 
ress, efficiency and civic pride. The 
Smoke Abatement League was organ- 
ized less than a year ago at a meeting 
called by the Smoke Abatement Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Soon after its organization the league 
decided to put on a smoke abatement 
exhibit at the Pittsburgh Exposition to 
show Pittsburghers the nature and ex- 
tent of the smoke nuisance in their city. 
For this purpose the Chamber of Com- 
merce offered the use of its stand at the 
exposition, and the Mellon Institute of 
the University of Pittsburgh, which has 
been conducting a smoke investigation 
for the past two years, promised to pre- 
pare and arrange the exhibit. 

The exhibit occupies a prominent 
place in the main hall of the exposition 
buildings. The frieze of the stand is 
painted to represent the skyline of Pitts- 
burgh. Across the sky-line are such 
phrases as “Smoke means anything but 
prosperity”; “How about the high cost 
of smoke?”; “Smoke is a sign of waste 
and inefficiency”; and “Black smoke is 
industry’s badge of shame.” 

Outside the stand are two models of 
the Washington Monument. The one is 
a miniature of the actual monument and 
the other, considerably higher, repre- 
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sents the volume of the piled-up soot- 
fall of Pittsburgh for 1912 

A large map on one of the walls of 
the stand shows how it was possible tu 
compute the total soot-fall of the city. 
The map, which is the result of a year’s 
study by the smoke investigation of the 


Mellon Institute, shows that the soot- 
fall varies from 595 tons per square 
mile per year on Mount Washington to 
1,950 tons in the Woods Run district. 
The soot-fall over the entire 
1912 amounted to 42,683 tons. 

In the center of the stand is a huge 
lump of coal weighing almost two tons. 
A sign on this lump explains that it rep- 
resents the total coal consumption of 
the Pittsburgh district, about 16,000,000 
tons, 21.7 per cent of which, valued at 
approximately $4,340,000, is wasted in 
smoke. 

A number of graphic charts on the 
walls of the stand call attention to the 
effects of smoke on health, vegetation, 
weather, building materials and the cost 
of living. A large chart which has to 
do with the cost of the smoke nuisance 
pictures the itemized annual bill which 
“Messrs. Smoke and Soot, Unlimited,” 
render to “Mr. People of Pittsburgh.” 
The bill shows that the smoke nuisance 
costs the people of Pittsburgh about $20 
per capita or $10,000,000. The figures 
for this chart are taken from a report, 
The Economic Cost of the Smoke Nuis- 
ance to Pittsburgh, which has been is- 
sued recently by the smoke investigation 
of the Mellon Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


UNICIPAL CONTROL OF 
DM crariry IN LOS ANGELES 
CHARITIES endorsement as a 
function of business organizations or of 
federated charities has been tried for 
several years in various cities, but as a 
municipal undertaking it is a brand new 
experiment attempted for the first time 
by Los Angeles, California. 

The Municipal Charities Commission 
of Los Angeles, created by a city ordi- 
nance, aims not only to protect the pub- 
lic in its expenditure of money, but to 
prevent the overlapping and misdirec- 
tion of philanthropic endeavor. That 
this is made possible is due to the 
broad power conferred on the commis- 
sion and to the appointment of members 
who are familiar with all phases of so- 
cial work. Dr. Millbank Johnson, secre- 


if 
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tary of the commission, is associated 
with many Los Angeles charities. Mrs. 
Willets Hole is president of the Y. W. 
C. A. Andrew Copp is secretary of the 
bar association. Mrs. O. P. Clark is a 
prominent club woman. V. J. McGarry, 
the representative of the Catholic or- 
ganizations, is a director of the humane 
society for children and connected with 
the St. Vincent de Paul. 

Primarily it is the duty of the com- 
mission “to investigate all charities de- 
pendent upon public appeal or general 
solicitation for support (construed to 
include national organizations such as 
the Salvation Army) and to endorse 
such of them as meet actual needs of 
the community, attain a reasonable 
standard of efficiency and are so con- 
ducted as to insure the public of the 
wise use of funds.” 

With this end in view the commis- 
sion has distributed among the social 
agencies of Los Angeles a detailed ques- 
tionnaire relating to assets and liabili- 
ties, receipts and expenditures, mem- 
bership, organization and business meth- 
ods. Before receiving the commission’s 
endorsement, this schedule must be 
filled out by the president of every so- 
ciety and sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic. Wherever permission to collect 
funds is granted a special receipt book 
taust be used by the agent in order to 
prevent misuse of money. On the other 
hand, if the answers contained in the 
questionnaire are unsatisfactory, or if 
a society refuses to file a statement, the 
special investigator employed by the 
commission may be sent to examine its 
books and papers. ‘ 

During the three months of its ex- 
istence, the Charities Commission has 
devoted itself entirely to “investigating 
and endorsing” the existing social agen- 
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Donaghey in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


cies of Los Angeles. Next the commis- 
sion will turn its attention to the other 
functions designated by the ordinance. 
These are: 


“To encourage the formation of new 
private charities to meet needs that are 
not already provided for and to foster 
all worthy enterprises of a _ philan- 
thropic nature and to give assistance 
thereto. 


“To collect and preserve statistics re- 
lating to charities, conditions of life, un- 
employment and delinquency and to sug- 
gest means for improving the conditions 
producing the need of relief. 


“To maintain a constant survey of the 
field of charities with regard to the need 
and the work being done in connection 
therewith, and to secure intelligent co- 
operation among all charitable and so- 
cial agencies in the city to the end that 
a comprehensive and economical plan 
in philanthropy may be attained. 


“To disburse all funds set apart by 
the city for charitable purposes and to 
make a report to the City Council of 
the work done in connection therewith. 


“To receive donations, gifts or be- 
quests to be used for charitable or phi- 
lanthropic purposes and to administer 
any trust declared or created for any 
such purpose in accordance with the 
terms of said trust. 


“To establish and maintain a bureau 
for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment free of charge to persons apply- 
ing therefor, to furnish information con- 
cerning any vacant position, situation 
or employment which may come within 
the knowledge of said commission, to 
keep a register containing the names and 
addresses of persons who make applica- 
tion for employment together with the 
names and addresses of all persons who 
are seeking help and to keep a list of 
all positions and situations filled.” 


Although the friends of the project 
claim that the growth of charity will 
be encouraged through a wiser and more 
discriminating expenditure of money, it 
is natural to expect protests against 
placing private charity under public 
supervision. Those who believe that 
giving can only be “spontaneous” and 
charity can only be “personal” and 


“sympathetic” when unhampered by the 


red tape of official machinery, predict 
that the new system will bring a trail 
of graft, partiality and the repression 
of philanthropic enterprise. But whe- 
ther the Municipal Charities Commis- 
sion succeeds in its program of attaining 
a “comprehensive and economical plan 
in philanthropy” or whether it falls into 
the pitfalls of the old system of public 
relief, its pioneer progress will be watch- 
ed keenly by. all who are struggling to 
correlate a multitude of overlapping so- 
cial agencies. 


ASSACHUSETTS RISING 
AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 


Tue Associated Charities of Sa- 
lem, Mass., have developed the “poster 
campaign against liquor” into a year’s 
campaign of education, their idea being 
that in advertising “repetition is repu- 
tation.” The plan of campaign is ap- 
plicable to any city. 

Forty long posters, entitled “Alcohol,” 
such as appeared on the cover of THE 
Survey for August 9, will be placed on 
forty private trees in yards along the 
main streets of Salem. The committee 
in charge will ask the doctors of the 
town to finance this initial step and to 
allow their names to be used, as givers 
of the first posters, thereby establishing 
it as both a man’s movement and a 
health movement. 

The second move will be made in 
three months when the committee will 


ask the city to follow in the footsteps of - 


Cambridge, Mass., (see THE Survey for 
July 5) and post in all public buildings 
and later in all parks and playgrounds 
a statement of the nature of alcohol and 
of its cost to a community in money, 
health and efficiency. 

A follow-up meeting for these posters 
will be called in which other organiza- 
tions, such as the local women’s club, 
will be asked to join. Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot and Alice Higgins Lathrop will 
be asked to speak, and a campaign of 
big posters will be planned for the fol- 
lowing summer. The churches will be 
asked to put out bulletins on the subject 
of alcoholism and the surrounding 
towns will be asked to co-operate, so 
that next summer all through the sec- 
tion of Massachusetts around Salem al- 
cohol will be thoroughly advertised as 
“bad medicine and bad business.” The 
final move in the campaign will be to 
ask the street railway that runs through 
this section of the state to carry anti- 
alcohol posters on its dashers for one 
week. 
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The women’s clubs of Ipswich and of 
Winchendon have already started on a 


| program much like that of Salem, and 
|| the 
| cester and the Woman’s Club of Fitch- 
| burg have it under consideration. 
| short, a new live movement against al- 
| cohol has suddenly sprung into being in 


Charitable Association of Glou- 


In 


Massachusetts—a movement of doctors 
and trained social workers. They have 
approached the problem without senti- 
mentality or exaggeration, and almost 


| instantaneously the good sense of the 


people of Massachusetts has risen to 


"meet them. 


IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


In spite of notable disappointments, 


S OCIAL LEGISLATION 


| a remarkable gist of social legislation 


was enacted by the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature of 1913. This Legislature was pe- 
culiarly constituted; the lower house, by 
a combination of Progressives and pro- 
gressive Democrats, was in control of 
the reform elements. The Senate, on 
the other hand, was definitely the re- 
verse. .Some advanced legislation was 
favored by the governor but he did not 
have sufficient strength to secure its 
enactment. A number of the important 
social bills had been made political is- 


| sues and there was continual play by 


the various parties for political advan- 
tage and for the storing up of campaign 
material. 

Early in the session the hopes of so- 
cial workers were very high. It was 
thought that practically all important 
legislation suggested would be enacted, 
because most of the bills were intro- 
duced in the lower house.and met with 
but slight opposition. Their hopes were 
not realized in full. 

Practically all pure food legislation 


| was defeated. 


_ In labor legislation there was disap- 
pointment also. In spite of the fact that 


a commission reported to the Legis- 


lature on employers’ liability, suggesting 
a law which had the support of Gover- 


| nor Tener, this measure was lost in con- 


ference committee. The bills requiring 
one day’s rest in seven and the report- 
ing of industrial diseases were also lost 


| as was the child labor bill. 


Several important labor laws were en- 
acted, however. A very good woman’s 


' pill, which ranks with the best laws now 
in force in this country, and limits the. 
_ hours of work to fifty-four a week, was 
| passed. 
\ bill was enacted, but the tile and sani- 
_ tary-ware industries were able to secure 
_ exemptions from its provisions. The im- 
portant gain in the industrial field there- 
' fore was the law creating a department 
of labor. 


The uniform lead poisoning 


Specific advances were secured in 


matters relating to state charities and 


housing. A woman’s industrial home, a 
colony for inebriates, and a village for 


_ feeble-minded women were established. 
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Money was appropriated for founding 
the industrial home on the cottage sys- 
tem, but in the other two cases appro- 
priation was sufficient only to secure 
plans and clear the land. 

The law creating a village for feeble- 
minded women establishes two important 
precedents. The institution is to be 
built on land already owned by the 
state and is to be constructed by the 
board of managers together with a su- 
perintendent rather than by a political 
building commission, as has been the 
custom. 

Though the Legislature failed to en- 
act the county tuberculosis hospital bill, 
allowing counties to issue bonds for the 
construction of county institutions, and 
failed to make additional provision for 
the insane, appropriations to existing 
state institutions were more liberal than 
they have been in the past. In cutting 
down the appropriations to private agen- 
cies, the governor more closely followed 
the recommendations of the State Board 
of Charities than has been the case in 
the past and there will, without doubt, 
be a distinct improvement in the ap- 
propriation system in the very near 
future. A widows’ pension bill was 


passed and a commission to study de- 
pendency was provided for, which 
should lay the foundation for efficient 
legislation at the next session. 


A number of good housing laws were 
enacted, among them one creating de- 
partments of city planning for third 
class cities and a suburban planning 
act for the 132 separate communities 
within a 25-mile radius of Philadelphia. 
Added powers were given to township 
boards of health and a compulsory pro- 
vision attached so as to include all first 
class townships and boroughs. Pitts- 
burgh secured radical tax legislation 
that will eventually separate the tax 
assessments on land and improvements. 
A Bureau of Housing Inspection was 
created in the State Department of 
Health and what is probably the most 
all-embracing housing act enacted for 
any large American city, one which in- 
cludes all houses within its provisions, 
was secured for Philadelphia. This act 
co-ordinates all housing and sanitary in- 
spection and places almost unlimited 
power in the hands of the chief. 

Bawdy houses, in another act, were 
placed under restrictions similar to the 
Iowa injunction and abatement act, and 
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for their presence 
placed upon the owner. A half-way 
“eugenics marriage law’ forbids the 
marriage of insane, epileptic and feeble- 
minded persons and requires a_ state- 
ment by the person seeking a marriage 
certificate to the effect that he is not 
suffering from a transmissible disease. 
A bill for the sterilization of the feeble- 
minded and insane under special condi- 
tions failed of passage for the third 
time. More efficient laws were passed 
requiring. the licensing of midwives 
and the reporting of ophthalmia neona- 
torum. 

Important steps were taken for the 
care of juveniles and those dependent 
on deserters. The new municipal court 
for Philadelphia is to have a special 
judge who will have charge of all ju- 
venile and desertion cases. 


the responsibility 


THE ‘‘PINEYS”’ 


A “colony settlement” is to be 
established in the Pines, the country de- 
scribed by Miss Kite on page 7 of this 
issue of THE SuRvEy, as a part of the 
extension work of the Vineland Train- 
ing School. Perhaps in a more scien- 
tific way than ever before the idea of 
neighborhood work is to be applied to 
a backward rural community. 


Nitneceners" WORK FOR 


At a dinner given September 6 by 
Mrs. Esther Strawbridge-Brophy, 
founder of the Memorial Strawbridge 
Junior Republic, at her summer home 
in Moorestown, N. J., Joseph P. Byers, 
commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions, and Prof. E. R. Johnstone, sup- 
erintendent of the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., laid their colony plans 
before some forty prominent friends 
gathered together for that purpose. 

The state of New Jersey, said Mr. 
Byers, offers, through the Forestry De- 
partment, as much land as shall be de- 
sired—from 400 to 4,000 acres; through 
its Agricultural Department expert as- 
sistance in the cultivation of the land; 
through its Department of Education 
maintenance for the school that shall be 
established; through its Department of 
Charities and Corrections means to 
cover the running expenses of the col- 
ony; while the training school, with its 
years of practical experience and deep 
grasp of the problem, offers to direct 
the work. 

The citizens of Burlington county 
are asked to supply funds for the erec- 
tion of the inexpensive yet substantial 
buildings necessary for the care of forty 
children with whom the work will com- 
mence. C. V. Williams, superintendent 
of the New Jersey Children’s Home 
Association, pointed out his realization 
of the need for such a colony; for 
since his society is intended to deal 
only with normal children he is often 
obliged to leave whole families of de- 
fectives in the most deplorable sur- 


roundings because there is no home to 
which they can be sent. 

Professor Johnstone contrasted the 
happy, useful lives of feeble-minded 
children in the institution with those of 
less fortunate mental defectives outside, 
whose whole existence is a monotonous 
round of street crime and reformatory 
with state’s prison at the end. One par- 
ticularly striking illustration he gave 
was that of a boy who had repeatedly 
served a term for setting buildings on 
fire. Finally a judge, gifted with more 
than ordinary intelligence, sent the boy 
to Vineland. At first he terrorized the 
place; for his passion for fire made of 
him a real pyromaniac. Suddenly an 
inspiration came to the superintendent: 
“This boy John loves fire,” he said to 
himself. “let us put him in the boiler 
house !” Marvelous transformation! 
John soon became one of the most valu- 
able assistants on the place. For eight 
years he has shoveled tons of coal day 
after day into the furnace mouth to feed 
his “baby,” the one thing on earth that 
he loves. To him the fire is. alive, he 
talks to it, he opens the furnace door 
and holds his face so close that another 
would be scorched by the heat. His life 
flows on happy, contented. He has found 
the one thing he can do and do well. 

Before the meeting adjourned a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with 
similar committees to be selected at 
future meetings in other parts of the 
county. 

The colony when in operation is in- 
tended not only to insure happy, useful 
lives to the inmates, but to be a social 
center, that will shed its beneficient in- 
fluence over the entire community, and 
eventually, with co-operative centers es- 
tablished in the large towns, to hold in 
check the lawless lives of those in the 
slum districts. This settlement project 
is the direct outgrowth of the funda- 
mental work which has been set going 
at the Vineland institution. 

It was in 1910 that the Training 
School began tracing the family history 
of each child committed to its care. The 
results of this study are soon to appear 
in a volume compiled by the director 
of research, Dr. Henry H. Goddard. 

Speaking in a general way it may be 
said that about 331/3 per cent of the 
cases were found to be associated with 
incidental causes, such as illness or ac- 
cident, and not with any discoverable 
hereditary taint. Of the 66 2/3 per cent 
remaining a certain proportion came 
from families which in the main ran 


‘normal, producing only here and there a 


mentally deficient child as evidence of 
its defective stock. 

An alarming number, however, were 
found to belong to families so low in 
the scale that practically all the mem- 
bers were sub-normal and the problem 
they present proved to be of so grave a 
social character as to demand a deeper 
study. Certain others lead the inves- 


tigation back” into isolated conditions 
where it is no longer a problem of the 
individual inheritance of feeble-minded- 
ness, but that of a whole community de- 
generated into sub-normality. 


HE word feeble-minded has long 

been familiar but it is satisfactory 
only to those who have but a vague con- 
ception of what a mentally defective 
person really is. The term feeble- 
minded is now used as a generic term 
for all mental defectives except the in- 


‘sane; and we now divide the feeble- 


minded into the three classes: idiots, 
imbeciles and morons. Our English 
friends use the term “feeble-minded” 
for those whom we call “imbeciles” and 
our “morons” they call “backward chil- 
dren.” In American usage, the idiot is 
a person whose mentality does not per- 
mit him to communicate with his fel- 
lows by means of speech, although the 
higher grades can understand certain 
simple signs and gestures. Imbeciles 
have the power of speech, from the low- 
est grade, who can use but a few simple 
words, and cannot form a sentence, to 
the highest, who while able to speak 
fluently have not the power either to 
gain or to express ideas through the 
medium of written words, that is to say, 
they can not be taught either to read 
or to write. 


The moron group, starting where the 
imbecile leaves off, rises through var- 
ious stages to the border line of nor- 
mality, where they are often very diffi- 
cult to differentiate from ordinary hu- 
man beings. In the main they may be 
said to show a lack of power to think 
in abstract terms with consequent poor 
judgment and reasoning. Their con- 
duct, when the responsibilities of life 
are thrown upon them, is faulty. Their 
acts are impulsive and unrelated; they 
cannot reason from cause to effect in 
any but the most concrete matters, nor 
hold consistently to any line of conduct; 
they lack the power to control their im- 
pulses, nor do they learn from past 
mistakes. Unless under constant and 
wise supervision they almost inevitably 
become a burden in one form or an- 
other upon society or the state. 


It is this group that at the present 
moment is attracting the attention of 
psychologists and social workers in 
every part of the world. 

The Binet-Simon measuring scale of 
intelligence is the method now in use 
for determining the amount of mental 
deficiency. According to this scale the 
state of idiocy corresponds to the in- 
telligence of a child from one to two 
years old. 

Imbecility: low grade, 3 to 4 years; 
middle grade, 5 years; high grade, 6 to 
7 years. 

Moronity: low grade, 8 to 9 years; 
middle grade, 10 years; high grade, 11 
to 12 years. 

The Binet-Simon measuring scale is 
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considered by experts to be as nearly 
reliable as any human instrument that 
has been devised, at least up to the 
eleven-year limit. Beyond this point the 
intelligence becomes too complex for one 
to easily determine where and how 
moronity ends and normality begins.’ 

In a democracy like ours, without class 
distinctions or rigid social customs con- 
trolling the life of the individual, a 
higher degree of intelligence is required 
to ensure the power of adaptation, than 
is the case where society is organized 

‘by caste or social classes. 

The pressure which tradition exer- 
cises, along with that of class distinc- 
tion, existing in almost every country 
of Europe, holds the individual in place 
and relieves him of much of the re- 
sponsibility which full political freedom 
entails. This fact gives a very special 
signficance to foreign immigration, and 
is claiming an increasing share of at- 
tention from those who are studying 
our policies of immigration restriction 
and enforcement. 

One of the most striking illustrations 
that can be found of the level to which 
the moron group may fall when left to 
itself, came to light in investigating 
the family history of one of the training 
school children who came out of the 
New Jersey Pines. 

*For a full psychological analysis of the 
intelligence and aptitudes of mental defec- 
tives, attention is called to a translation of 
the numerous original articles by A. Binet 
and by A. Binet and Dr. Simon in Vol- 
umes XI-XVII inclusive, of L’année Psy- 
chologique now in the hands of Harper & 
Bros. For description of the Binet-Simon 
Measuring Scale see The Binet-Simon 


Measuring Scale of Intelligence. By H. H. 
Goddard, Vineland, N. J., 1910. 


In the special study of this group pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue, two cases 
of the low moron type, representing the 
average mental power of their class are 
described. This class is very common 
and is usually thought of as normal 
and judged by normal standards, with 
consequent irritating results. Almost 
every one has experienced the annoy- 
ance of trying to help some thriftless, 
shiftless, unstable member of society, 
who refused to stay “put,” but not 
every one has realized that he might 
be dealing with one who was definitely 
lacking in intelligence and therefore in- 
capable of seli-direction. Today stu- 
dents of social subnormality feel that 
if the moron group is to be made 
an asset to our commonwealth, social 
direction must be supplied. The colony 
settlement is an adventure in that field. 


UTDOOR MOTION PICTURES ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Tue latest weapon in the fight 
against tuberculosis is the use of motion 
pictures in the parks. It seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate that the city’s “breath- 
ing spots” should play this new part in 
the warfare on the plague. For the last 
three years special efforts have been 
made by . tuberculosis committees 
throughout the United States to induce 
local motion picture exhibitors to run 
Red Cross seal films at holiday times. 
Their efforts have been rewarded by 
widespread use of these films in the 
theaters. The interest aroused, how- 
ever, has been largely seasonal; the 
films were shown in December, but not 
during the other months of the year. 
The park motion picture carries the 


campaign over to the summer season. 

The Health Department of New York 
City for several years had given stere- 
opticon exhibitions in the parks. Last 
year they enlisted in this work the help 
of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and decided to use the mo- 
tion picture instead of the stereopticon. 
The apparatus used was simple—poles 
on which to hang a screen, a picture 
machine and a booth. This outfit was 
set up every night in a different park 
and the exhibition given to the crowds 
who gathered there. 

Long before the shows began, crowds 
of people from the nearby tenements in- 
vaded the parks and took possession of 
every available point of vantage to see 
the pictures. Big mothers and “little 
mothers,” street-urchins, young men and 
old men crowded in as close as possible. 
Even nearby roofs and firescapes held 
spectators, The parks were fairly alive 
with humanity and eager faces were 
on every side waiting for the pictures 
to begin. “Please, mister, when do the 
pictures start?” or “Are you goin’ to 
show cowboys and Indians?’’—were 
some of the questions which the man in 
charge would hear over and over again 
from the youngsters. 

So successful was the experiment last 
year that twenty-three exhibitions have 
been given this summer in Manhattan 
and the Bronx with a total estimated 
attendance of 125,000 people, an average 
each night of over 5,300. In some parks 
in the congested tenement districts the 
crowds were ten to twelve thousand 
strong. Besides the pictures, 75,000 ed- 
ucational leaflets were distributed. 
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The crowd may be Jewish or Italian, 
Bohemian or English speaking—it 
makes no difference. Motion pictures 


speak a universal language understood 
by all. No tickets, no admission fee— 
“he who runs may read.” 


OCIAL REFORM LEGISLATION AND THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAUCUS—BY W. L. STODDARD 


Tue special session of the Sixty- 
Second Congress has been practically a 
blank so far as “social legislation” is 
eoncerned. Although it has been at 
work since early in April, not one of 
the measures whose passage was urged 
upon President Wilson by the voluntary 
group of social workers and other in- 
terested persons shortly after the incom- 
ing of the new administration had suc- 
ceeded in making its way through the 
two Houses by mid-September. The 
commonly-given reason for this failure 
‘is that the session was called for two 
purposes only—the revision of the tariff 
and of the banking and currency laws. 

It was the hope of these social work- 
ers that measures to secure the follow- 
ing ends, the majority of which had been 
previously passed by at least one House 
and all of which had been actively sup- 
ported for some time by public opinion, 
would be considered during the idle per- 
iods which confronted Congress. from 
month to month: 


Compensation for federal employes suf- 
fering injury or occupational diseases in 
the course of their employment. 

Compensation for employes in inter- 
state commerce suffering injury in the 
course of their employment. 

Harmonizing of conflicting court de- 
cisions in different states by giving the 
state itself the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

An eight-hour day for women employ- 
ed in certain occupations in the District 
of Columbia. 

Co-ordination of the federal health ac- 
tivities and strengthening the public 
health service. 

Provision in the immigration act for 
mental examination of immigrants by 
alienists; safeguarding the welfare of 
immigrants at sea by detailing American 
medical officers and matrons to immi- 
grant-carrying ships. 

A hospital ship for American deep- 
sea fishermen. 

Provision for the betterment of the 
conditions of American seamen. 

A commission to investigate jails and 
the correction of first offenders. 

Abolishing of contract convict labor 
system by restricting interstate com- 
merce in prison-made goods, 

The only measure in this list upon 
which there has been definite action is 
the La Follette-Peters eight-hour bill for 
women in the District of Columbia. 
Early in the session the Senate, with- 
out debate, repassed this measure and 
sent it to the House. There it remained 
all summer in the Committee on Labor. 
No work, committee or otherwise, was 
done on workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, on the measure to give the states 
the right to appeal cases to the Supreme 


Court, on the health activities of the 
government, on immigration, on 
Gardner hospital ship bill, or on the jail 
commission. Convict labor legislation 
was reintroduced, one or two new bills 
on this subject being prepared, and the 
seamen’s bill was agitated in the Senate 
but with little effect. A provision in the 
tariff bill aimed at the employment of 
child labor was stricken out in the 
course of debate in the upper House. 
The usual bills, needless to say, safe- 
guarding labor, prescribing minimum 
wage boards, and the like were presented 
by members, but upon them there was 
no action. 


The underlying reason for this verdict 
is twofold. In the first place it is an 
unquestioned fact that the older leaders 
of the House and the Senate are net 
strong advocates of social reform. This 
fact has been demonstrated time and 
time again whenever bills, such as that 
providing for taxing “phossy jaw” 
matches out of existence, have come 
somewhere near to a vote. On such oc- 
casions it has taken the utmost expendi- 
ture of time, tact and the pressure of 
carefully directed public opinion to se- 
cure results. Unless public opinion hap- 
pens to be directed toward a given re- 
form, and unless those who have made 
it their business to “lobby” the measure 
through to success can spend unlimited 
time in Washington, results are apt to 
be negative. 

In the second place, it is an unques- 
tioned fact that the legislative machin- 
ery of Congress—and particularly of 
the House—is such that the consent of 
the leaders is necessary not only to have 
a given measure taken up, but to render 
certain its adoption. Both the House 
and the Senate are controlled by the cau- 
cus of the majority party in each body. 
The caucus, which meets in secret ses- 
sion, decides what shall be on the legis- 
lative program and what shall not be on 
that program. A majority of the caucus 
binds the caucus, and the caucus binds 
whichever House is considering a meas- 
ure. Now, since the caucus, in turn, is 
largely, if not entirely influenced by the 
leaders, it is possible for those leaders 
to dictate what the caucus shall recom- 
mend, and since what the caucus recom- 
mends becomes law the actual law-mak- 
ing power is very apparently the leaders, 
not the Houses they represent, working 
through the caucus and forcing their 
will upon the entire membership of both 
Houses. 

This condition is fully recognized by 
those who are in close touch with affairs 
in Washington. Apart from the ques- 


the, 


tion of what the two sets of leaders 
stand for, in its essentials it is the same 
condition as that which, under the name 
of “Cannonism,” gave rise to the fam- 
ous “insurgent revolt” of 1909. | 
Therefore, in order that social legisla- 
tion may receive the consideration at the 
hands of Congress which its advocates 
believe’ it deserves, one of two things 
must happen: either the leaders of Con- 
gress must be educated to the necessity 
for such legislation and thereby induced 


_to lendthe weight of their position to 


secure its passage; or the machinery of 
legislation must be so changed that those 
who differ from the leaders will be able 
to force a record vote on any given bill, 
thus bringing public opinion to bear di- 
rectly upon Canerese and creating sup- 
port or otherwise for the bill in question. 

Much, therefore, depends upon the at- 
titude of President Wilson and the 
younger men in Congress who are of 
the modern way of thinking. For, if the 
summer session has shown conclusively 
anything, it has shown that the Presi- 
dent is able to hold the Congressional 
leaders to his constructive program. 
The relatively harmonious passage of 
the tariff bill is one instance in point. 

Conceivably the active consideration 
of the social legislation referred to 
would have led to wrangling and jeo- 
pardized the two national policies which 
the administration may conceive more 
important and far-reaching than any or 
all of them. Once tariff and currency 
are out of the way, however, the situa- 
tion is changed. 

While we are waiting to see to what 
new uses Mr. Wilson will put this great 
ability of his—how far he will go in 
“delivering the goods” promised in his 
inaugural address—it is in point to note 
that the delay on social legislation has 
meant exactly the opposite of what its’ 
passage would have brought about. Fed- 
eral employes have gone on suffering 
from occupational diseases without ade- 
quate recompense; employes on inter- 
state railroads have been unrelieved by 
any accident compensation laws; women 
workers in the District of Columbia have 
toiled their nine, ten, twelve, and even 
more hours a day; the federal health 
service, instead of smoothly functioning, 
has been and is in disorder; no hospital 
ship has touched the banks to care for 
maimed fishermen. In short, while the 
leaders at Washington have been busy 
carrying ‘on a program which they have 
considered more important, social re- 
form has been neglected. 

So the summer has left the two ques- 
tions: Will the democratic leaders now 
use the caucus system for social legisla- 
tion, or will the record of these last 
months, in which both Houses of Con- 
gress have for hours on end beat time 
or played’ politics, while deep-seated 
human needs were neglected, stand as a 
final argument for dislodging the caucus 
grip on the creative action of members? 


THE “PINEYS” 


Today morons; yesterday colonial outcasts, ‘‘disowned”’ Friends, 
land pirates, Hessians, Tory refugees, revellers from 
_ Joséph Bonaparte’s court at Bordentown, 
‘and other sowers of wild oats 


ETWEEN the coastal plane and 
B the fertile land east of the Del- 
aware River lies 2,000 square 
miles of almost pure sand. 
Beginning in Monmouth County it 
extends southwest through Burlington, 
Ocean and Atlantic Counties. It was 
originally covered with a splendid growth 
of pines, interspersed with iron-produc- 
ing bog lands. This primeval wealth of 
New Jersey was long ago exploited, and 
there was left only a scrubby growth 
that but slowly replaces the timber of 
the past, while modern science is turn- 
ing the low hollows into marvelously 
productive cranberry bogs. 

In the heart of this region scattered 
in widely’ separated huts over miles 
of territory exists today a group of 
human beings so distinct in morals and 
manners as to excite curiosity and won- 
der in the mind of any outsider brought 
into contact with them. They are 
known as the “Pineys” or “Pine Rats” 
and are recognized as a distinct people 
by the normal communities living on 
the borders of their forests, although 
their manner of living arouses neither 
surprise nor interest, having always 
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been taken quite as a matter of course. 
In fact the problem is a mixed one, in- 
tertwining and extending itself inward 
and outward from the country to the 
pines, from the pines to the country so 
that more than one old family is found 
to have in some of its branches an in- 
fusion of Piney blood. It is this 
fact which makes the problem not only 
complex but one of extreme delicacy, 
and gives it in a way the protection of 
its surroundings. 

Not a few of our “Pine Rat” friends 
for instance can be traced back directly 
to where they branch from excellent 
families, often of sturdy English stock. 
Others take their rise from religious 
communities of the North, while a great 
many are there without any explana- 
tion of their existence, their ancestral 
line soon disappearing in the mists of 
the past. 

The general opinion current regard- 
ing the Piney and his class, has been 


that he is what he is from environ- 
ment, that surrounded with other con- 
ditions and “given a chance” he would 
come out “‘all right.” That he is a 
“problem,” that his presence tends to 
lower standards of living among the 
normal people who come in contact with 
him, is a universally recognized fact, 
but until recently it has been confidently 
hoped that through education and the 
opening up of the Pines, he would event- 
ually become a normal citizen. Whether 
or not he is a being capable of such 
development or whether he has perma- 
nently fallen below that possibility, it 
is not the object of this paper to dis- 
cuss. Nothing has been determined 
beyond what he is today and that he 
resembles several generations of an- 
cestors. 

Meager but suggestive have been the 
results of research into history to find 
the origins of this degenerate group. 
Very faint are the traces which the 
Swedes, the original founders of New 
Jersey, left behind them. It was the 
English, and English of sturdy dissent- 
ing stock, mostly refugees from neigh- 
boring provinces, who with an admix- 
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ture of French Huguenot exiles, peo- 
pled New Jersey. Desire for personal 
liberty was the dominating note of all 
the settlements that took root in her 
soil. Foremost among the sects who 
sought homes in the newly opened ter- 
ritory were the persecuted followers of 
George Fox, whose democratic princi- 
ples, deeply imbued with religious ideals 
were so firmly rooted in all that makes 
for order and civic righteousness as to 
admirably fit them for expansion in the 
new world. They were men indeed who 
had shown themselves willing to die for 
their principles of equality—but who 
greatly preferred to live in the cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment of the peaceful arts 
of life. For this New Jersey alone of 
the colonies offered them an alluring 
outlook. Under the patronage of Wil- 
liam Penn, the Society in West New 
Jersey began a career of democratic 
expansion that has no parallel in the 
annals of any other country. 


Outcasts of Religion 


But there is another side to the 
picture. In the organization of the 
Society of Friends, there is but one 
method of dealing with the persist- 
ent sinner. When a member proves in- 
corrigible or when he commits some 
flagrant misdeed he is dismissed from 
their, ranks. In this way they uncon- 
sciously throw upon society at large the 
responsibility of caring for what they 
themselves had failed to control. 

Particularly in the beginning of its 
career of material prosperity the society 
was severe and summary in its dealings 
with offenders. The early annals of all 
communities of Friends testify to this 
fact. In the province of New Jersey, 
it is certain that “disowned” youths, 
cast out by the society did in some 
cases betake themselves to the loose 
lives of the dwellers of the Pines. 

Outcasts from other religious com- 
munities also found shelter there, driven 
by the laws in force during the early 
period in east New Jersey. In this prov- 
ince thirteen offences were punishable by 
death—among them theft, if incorrig- 
ible; burglary; rape, subject to the dis- 
cretion of the court; gross and unnat- 
ural licentiousness. For the vice of un- 
chastity, there was imposed a fine of 
three or five months’ imprisonment or 
ten stripes at the public whipping post 
if the fine was not paid.. A marriage to 
be legal must be published three times, 
and must have the consent of the par- 
ents, masters or guardians. These laws 
were intended to uphold the high stand- 
ard of social order by eliminating the 
persistent sinner by death, thus ridding 
not only their own, but all communi- 
ties of the evil. The vicinity of the 
Pines, however, offered possibilities . of 
escape with which even these stern laws 
could not cope. 

The first historical mention of these 
outlaws is to be found in the quaint 


history of New Jersey by Samuel Smith, 
publisned in 1720. Speaking of the 
white and red cedar, he says “the tower- 
ing retreat of the former have afforded 
many an asylum tor David’s men of 
necessity’—here alluding to First Sam- 
uel 22:2, where is recorded “And every 
cne in distress, and every one in debt, 
and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto David.” 


But during the two centuries that 


have elapsed since Samuel Smith wrote 
his history, the Pines of New Jersey 
have had other settlers besides these 
“men of necessity.” In course of time, 
this valuable timber land was bought up 
by speculators; first the cedars and 
later the pines were cut off and shipped 
from the convenient harbors along the 
coast. Before the revolution, it had 
been discovered that the bogs were rich 
in iron ore, so that a considerable num- 
ber of furnaces were established at 


(A) 82 a few years ago, a no- 

torious Piney bearing a per- 
verted Huguenot name died in his 
cabin in the heart of the pines at 
the age of ninety-eight. 

Four years before his death, he 
was found one day returning to 
his shack after a prolonged ab- 
sence. Questioned as to where he 
had been, he said he had gotten 
“tired o° the gal he had been livin’ 
with’—“too giddy” he said, shak- 
ing ws head, “too giddy fer me, 
so I took her down shore aw 
traded her. Did perty well, too— 
got this old hoss and this here 
keg o rum.” 

Such conditions are common 
today in the Pines and many an- 
other Piney can be found whose 
ancestry could be traced back to 
some off-shoot of a rigid, highly 
respectable, intelligent family 
which in other branches, has fur- 
nished us some of our best and 
most valued citizens. 
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Batsto, Weymouth, Hanover,  etc., 
whose output became the chief native 
source of the iron supply. Many of 
the cannons used during the revolution 
were cast at these furnaces as well as 
the pots and pans of our ancestors. 
Meanwhile the settlers along the 
river and coast were rapidly develop- 
ing the argricultural resources of the 
country and though they had been join- 
ed by non-conformists of various sects, 
the Friends continued to dominate most 
of the settlements of West New Jersey. 
As time went on and the great ideas of 
independence were being developed, the 
rules of the society in regard to war 
prevented them from taking active part 
in the revolution, although many of 
them were at heart sealed to their 
adopted country’s cause. Their un- 
compromising attitude in this regard, 
however, made them seem as a body, 
to favor the Tory side, and many of 


them suffered at the hands of their 
warlike felloW countrymen, imprison- 
ment, exile, and hardship of every sort. 

True, there were notable exceptions 
to the rule that Friends would not fight. 
Many a noble youth broke the cherished 
tie of family and faith and went out 
a double martyr to his country’s call, 
but such were invariably “dealt with” 
and where they persisted in their de- 
termination, were disowned by the so- 
ciety, which then made a formal pro- 
test against.this breaking down of their 
“testimony.” “Through their stern ad- 
herence to peace principles, the Quak- 
ers in west New Jersey at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, became all un- 
wittingly a kind of protecting bulwark, 
behind which the most atrocious out- 
lawry was carried on in the Pines. 
With the coming of Lord Howe to 
Staten Island in 1776, a partly success- 
ful attempt was made to form in New 
Jersey a military organization of native 
Tories. Tory troops of between five 
and six hundred men kept up a kind 
of guerrilla warfare from the edge of 
the Pines, spreading havoc and destruc- 
tion among the neighboring farms. 

F. B. Lee, in his history of New Jer- 
sey, says: “Associated with these regi- 
ments, possessing a semblance of mili- 


tary organization, real or assumed, was . 


a disjointed band of land pirates, known 
as “Pine robbers.” Aided and abetted 
by the loyalists in New York city 
whose most active spirit was William 
Franklin, the deposed governor of New 
Jersey, these “Pine robbers,’ among 
whom were many refugees, raided the 
tide regions of Monmouth, Ocean, At- 
lantic, Salem, Gloucester, Camden and 
Burlington Counties, their depredations 
being yet vividly remembered in local 
tradition. These “Pine robbers,’ most 
of whom were Jersey men hiding by 
day in the recesses of the Pines or amid 
the dunes of the seashore, were said to 
be men of utter depravity whose “law- 
lessness, cruelty and lust made them a 
terror to the entire country.” The 
worst of them were subsequently hunt- 
ed down and killed, the bodies of some 
being hung as a warning in conspicu- 
ous places. 


Hessians and Tories 


After the battle of Trenton, cer- 
tain Hessian soldiers and other desert- 
ers from the British army found safety 
in the seclusion of the Pines, and added 
still another element to its already mix- 
ed population. 

After the war was over those Tory 
families who remained in the state were 
frowned upon with such uncompromis- 
ing severity as obliged them to take to 
the woods for self-protection where, de- 
spoiled of their possessions and hard- 
ened by the passions which war engend- 
ered, they fell quickly into the ways of 
the other outlaws. Thus political ani- 
mosity added its uncompromising bitter- 
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The ‘‘Pineys” 


j) ness to the stern disapproval with which 

\the strictly moral, highly intelligent, 
|virtuous and prosperous Quaker popula- 
| tion regarded their neighbors of the 


| Pines. The gulf which separated them 
| became impassable except by illicit 


| means. 

| Today direct descendants of the finest 
Quaker stock, living still on the edges of 
\the Pines and who have sought to 
preserve its folk lore, affirm that 


) many of the Piney names belonged to 


one time prosperous Tory stock. Some 
of them found legitimate employment 
in established industries, for the period 
after the war saw a great increase in 
the exploitation of the native wealth 
of the region. New sawmills were set 
up; charcoal burners were kept busy 
over the length and breadth of the 
Pines, while the iron industry took on 


a new lease of life. 


_ To carry on these enterprises, skilled 
workmen, as well as laborers were im- 
ported. Record and tradition show that 
from one to two hundred men or even 
twice that number were employed at 
the different centers. Some of the land- 
owners, as at Weymouth, built for their 
| men convenient dwellings, grouping 
them into a village, with a church, 
store and school house. Others again 
| allowed them to live in more or less 
crude huts or employed the people liv- 
ing in isolated cabins throughout the 
Pines. Generally a mansion house 
stood on a rise of ground overlooking 
the furnace or saw mill and here the 
owner lived with his family for a whole 
or part of the year. Traces of the an- 
cient colonial elegance of these man- 


» sion houses can be seen today in the 


ruins scattered here and there. 
Charming Weymouth, sleeping like a 

lizard in the sun, is the best preserved 

of these, but the rushing torrent of the 


| great Egg Harbor river where it sweeps 
its black current madly over the dam 


amid the ruins of huge walls of solid 
masonry is all of Weymouth that today 
shows any signs of life. During the 
last half century, all these earlier in- 
dustries of the Pines have been steadily 
on the decline, for the forests once cut 
down, renewed themselves slowly, 
while the cost of transportation over 
the sandy roads together with the les- 
sening supply of bog ore made compe- 
' tition with the developing iron industry 
of Pennsylvania impossible. 


A Yankee and the Cranberry Bogs 


It was the Yankee agent of one of 
the owners of the furnace at Han- 
over who in 1850, as tradition has it, 


| first conceived the idea of improving 


the wild cranberry through cultivation. 
Up to this time, the fruit had been 
gathered and sold much as the huckle- 
berry is at present. As an old wood- 
chopper of the district put it: “Used 
to be, cranberries was everybody’s— 
you could go or J could go or anybody.” 


Glimpses of the “‘Piney”? Country 
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BIT OF MOSAIC, FORMED OF TRANSVERSE SECTIONS OF CEDAR STEMS FILLED IN 
WITH MOSS 


DESERTED “PINEY’’ HOUSE OCCUPIED BY A WANDERING PEDDLER’S FAMILY 
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“Suse”, “Old Iz’, “Hanner Ann”, Stumpy Joe” and the others are shown in the interlacings of lineage analyzed by Miss Kite. 


To keep this “anybody,’ namely the 
Piney of Brown Mills, from _trespass- 
ing on the bog adjoining the Hanover 
Furnace, this shrewd Yankee, while 
making his. first experiments, put up 
warning signs bidding the natives keep 
off, which signs they very naturally ig- 
nored, since none were able to read. 
Not discouraged by this failure, the 
pioneer in cranberry growing hit upon 
the ghastly expedient of killing a cat, 
smearing an old coat with its blood 
and leaving the latter along with scat- 
tered fragments of the cat’s brain on 
the path that led from the wilderness 
to the bog. A terrible time ensued, for 
it was soon noised about that a man 
had been murdered. Although they 
could not find that any one was missing, 
the Pineys were terribly frightened and 
thereafter gave the experimenter and 
his bog a wide margin. From that. day 
to this, there has been a steady develop- 
ment of the cranberry industry which 
today ranks as one of the most lucra- 
tive of the state and forms the chief 
outlook for speculators of the pines as 
well as for the inhabitants who have 
anv desire or ability to work. 

But the real Piney has no inclination 
to labor, submitting to every privation 
in order to avoid it. Lazy, lustful and 
cunning, he is a degenerate creature 
who has learned to provide for himself 
the bare necessities of life without en- 
tering into life’s stimulating struggle. 
Like the degenerate relative of the crab 
that ages ago gave up a free roving life 
and, gluing its head to a rock, built a 
wall of defence around itself, spending 
the rest of its life kicking food into its 
mouth and enjoying the functionings of 
reproduction, the Piney and all the rest 
of his type have become barnacles upon 


our civilization, all the higher functions 
of whose manhood have been atrophied 
through disuse. This comparison, how- 
ever, serves only as an illustration and 
must not be carried too far, for into the 
degenerate human problem enters an 
element which has no force, where it 
is a question of mere physical degen- 
eracy. It is this moral element which 
entering in makes the human degen- 
erate such a profound menace to) social 
erder as to demand the careful consid- 
eration of those interested in the preser- 
vation of the high standards of our 
commonwealth. 

From the beginning of the existence 
of the Piney type, and especially with 
the development of industry and pros- 
perity in the Pines, there have been men 
of leisure, young men of good families, 
foot-loose men of no character, adven- 
turers of every sort, who for shorter or 
Icnger periods have delighted in losing 
themselves in the pleasures of the Pines. 
There has always been hunting and 
fishing, the wine of the air, the tonic 
of the pine breath, and always the un- 
hindered possibilities of sensual enjoy- 
ment. Not every one who has come 
under the fascination of the Pines has 
succumbed to its illicit pleasures. Far 
from it, as such a book as Van Dyke’s 
Days Off abundantly testifies. But 
the way is open to those who seek it 
end many indeed are they that have suc- 
cumbed as well as they who have delib- 
erately gone for that purpose. In the 
gay days when Prince Joseph Bona- 
parte held his miniature court at Bor- 
dentown, many were the revels and 
hunting parties in the Pines which were 
indulged in by the members of his 
suite. All these revelers came _ back, 
leaving a train of nameless offspring 


to complicate still further the mixed 
social problem of the Pines, so that to- 
day, in tracing the ancestry of any par- 
ticular group, one runs up continually 
against the impossibility of proving ex- 
act ancestry. 


Immigrants, the Latest Comers. 


No study of the component forces of 
the Pines would be complete without 
mention being made of the thriving Jew 
colonies established at different points, 
and of the Italian communities. A sup- 
erficial observer has often been lead to 
believe that there is much similarity be- 
tween these people and the native deni- 
zens of the Pines, but no one who knew 
them intimately could ever be so de- 
ceived. Whatever resemblance there is, 
is indeed superficial, such as: large fam- 
ilies, often unsanitary and crowded con- 
ditions of living, small and incommodious 
dwellings; but beneath the surface we 
find on one hand, loose disjointed liv- 
ing, with attendant lack of intelligence, 
absence of ambition, dearth of ideals of 
every sort; on the other, solid, compact 
organized existence; the father head of 
his home, protecting his wife and daugh- 
ters, teaching the same attitude to his 
sons; both parents training their off- 
spring to thrift and industry. 

Naturally there are exceptions to this 
rule, and it is most certainly true, es- 
pecially in our large cities, that the for- 
eign population tends to lose its char- 
acterizing virtues and assume our vices 
much more quickly than the reverse, 
leading thus to another problem—not 
the problem of mental deficiency, but 
one which though of immense signific- 
‘ance to the future of our country scarce- 
ly enters into the rural question at all. 


IS 


oP UN EY? 


| that of “Italian Mike” 
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MOTHERS 


To illustrate: one rather exceptional 
_case in the Pines, yet characteristic, is 


who eighteen 
y ars ago left work in a railroad gang 
and, burdened by a debt of $40.00 incur- 


ved through illness, took up on credit 


twenty-five acres of woodland in the 
heart of the Pines .nd near a small 
community of typical, thriftless Pineys. 
Aided only by his faithful wife, “Mike” 
built a small shack and set to work 
clearing his land. What he could not 
sell as timber or cut up into cordwood 
he converted into charcoal. As soon as 
he had sufficient land cleared, he set out 
two thousand strawberry plants. In this 
small way he began, and during the years 
which followed he has had the usual 
round of discouragements, droughts, in- 
| sect pests, etc., and yet today, besides a 
| considerable bank account._and_ credit 
| good anywhere in the country, he is own- 
| er of more than a hundred acres of land, 
has a comfortable frame house, a large 

vineyard which is used exclusively for 
| wine which he himself makes for home 
| consumption, to say nothing of a family 


BERTHA (to 'the left) was 
married at sixteen to a man 
sixty-eight. They “didn’t 
get on’ together so went 
back to the “squire” who 
married them and got a sep- 
aration in writing which 
they thought legal. 


Suse (to the right) was 
a wild, picturesque creature 
with black, sparkling eyes, 
oval face and dark gypsy 
coloring. She was married 
to “Sammy Boy” and their 
shack was said to be a ren- 
dezvous for the men. 


of eleven fresh, clear-eyed, attractive 
children who have helped him piece to- 
gether his competence. In one year he 
cleared $2,600 on his small fruits which 
he himself takes to a city thirty-two 
miles away; his habit being to leave 
home about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
reaching his destination at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, his fruit then in perfect 
condition to command the best price in 
the market. The next day his oldest son 
leaves at the same hour and meets his 
father half way on the road, where they 
exchange teams, and the next day’s mar- 
ket is made in the same way as the pre- 
ceding one. “Mike” has never had the 
advantage of schooling for himself nor 
of much for his children, owing to the 
lamentable state of affairs in this regard 
in his section of the Pines, but his alert 
mind has had time amidst the stress of 
his active life to acquire the essentials 
of the three “R’s” so that he is by no 
means an illiterate man. 

In striking contrast to “Mike” is a fam- 
ily living on the same road, under the 
same natural environment, not a quarter 


CRANBERRY PICKERS 
“Joe Boy,” Beckie, Janie and May with Janie’s little girl photographed on the bog. 


of a mile away. Here too, is a family of 
eleven children, but they live in a ram- 
shackle house for which they pay no 
rent and the father and mother gain a 
living by gathering moss in winter and 
berries in summer. The oldest boy is in 
the reformatory at Jamesburg, and the 
oldest daughter, having been committed 
to the State Home for Girls, had later 
been put out on probation in a good fam- 
ily. Here she got into trouble with a 
butcher boy and finally came.back to her 
home a greater problem than she was 
when she went away. 

Questioned as to his neighbors’ habits 
of life, “Mike” showed neither surprise 
nor interest in what -was asked him. 
Frankly he knew nothing about them at 
all, and in a few moments his mind came 
naturally back to home topics which ab- 
sorb his entire interest. Truly the most 
convincing proof of a strong progressive 
mentality. 


Down a Sandy Road on the Edge 
of the Pine Belt 


My first introduction to the re- 
markable community which is the 
product of outlaw ancestry came one 
day by way of a sandy road on the edge 
of the Pine belt. I stopped at a little 
store to inquire about a certain Harry 
Reed who was a distant connection of 
one of the inmates of the Vineland 
Training School. 

“I stopped at Harry’s house on my 
way here,” I said, leaning over the 
counter, “but he wasn’t at home. His 
wife told me that Harry worked for 
you.” 

“Yes, Harry does work for me, but 
that wasn’t his wife you saw,” said the 
store-keeper half laughing, half sneer- 
ing. “Harry has a wife, but she’s left 
him and is living with a man down near 
Milltown—Bertha there, the woman you 
saw, just lives with Harry.” 

“But what about the child I saw?” 

“Yes, that’s Bertha and Harry’s child 
all right, but they can’t get married be- 
cause Bertha has a husband living. You 
see,’ he went on, glad of an attentive 
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“HANNAH ANN,” HER OLD MAN, THREE OF HER CHILDREN AND TWO GRANDCHILDREN 


listener, “these people in the Pines have 
ways of their own and I suppose they 
seem strange to an outsider.” 

“Are these the ‘Pineys’ or ‘Pine Rats’ 
one hears so much about?” 

“Exactly. Some of the better among 
them dislike the name but most of them 
do not care. That Bertha you just 
saw is a case I can tell you; before she 
went to live with Harry she lived with 
Bill Forman over at Gull’s Point.” 

“Bill Forman? Why, he is the uncle 
of one of our Vineland girls! Do tell 
me, where is Bill now?” 

“State’s prison. They got into a fight 
and Bertha had him locked up. Bill has 
a wife and children living somewhere— 
down at Gooseneck, I believe.” 


Family Tree of a “ Piney” 
“Who is this Bertha anyway,” I asked 


for I had a consuming interest in gen-. 


ealogy. 

“Why, her mother was ‘Caddie,’ ‘Cad- 
die Dink’ they call her, and her father, 
but that would be rather hard to tell. 
Caddie married when she was a young 
girl an old man ‘Stumpy Joe,’ who had 
a lot of boys. Caddie ran with all of 
them; the old man finally hung himself 
in the woods—they say, because he 
couldn’t stop her—some say that Caddie 
and ‘Snapper Bill,’ another fellow she 
used to run with, did :t—anyway he 


was found dead, hanging there. Simple 
old fellow, he hardly had enough sense 
to hang himself. All Caddie’s children 
are like her, unless it is the youngest 
May—she’s a pretty little girl that 
something might come of if she only 
had a chance.” 

“Has Caddie many children?” 

“Nine or ten. ‘Joe boy,’ Stumpy’s 
son, is the father of some of them. He 
stays home with them and when Caddie 
isn’t running with somebody else she 
comes back to them. He’s too lazy to 
work and when she’s away the county 
has to keep them. Bertha is the oldest 
child. When she was only sixteen her 
mother made her marry old Jim Bently 
who was sixtyHeight. Jim had had 
three wives and eleven children by the 
last wife—but that didn’t stop her run- 
ning off with Dan Zahmey who left 
a wife and six children. Bertha and 
Jim didn’t get on, as might have been 
expected, so they went back to old 
Squire King who married them, and 
got a writing of separation. Of course, 
it isn’t legal but they think it is. To 
come back to Harry that you first asked 
me about, he’s a pretty good fellow to 
work; he doesn’t drink, and what’s 
more, he always pays for what he gets 
at the store, a matter of seven or eight 
dollars a week.” 


The calm tone of acceptance with 


which these facts were related, aston- 
ished me almost as much as the facts 
themselves. It was soon apparent that 
they were but an index to the situa- 
tion in the whole community. 


The Manner of the People 


Caddie Dink was somewhat excep- 
tional owing to her abounding vi- 
tality, but the standards of living were 
much the same for all. Caddie’s young- 
est sister was married to “Sammy boy” 
another son of Stumpy. They lived in 
a shack in the woods on the edge of a 
cranberry bog and there were five 
feeble-minded children whose paternal 
parentage was very uncertain. “Sammy 
boy” like “Joe boy” was too lazy to 
work and what his wife did not earn 
she begged. There were rumors that his 
shack was a rendezvous for the men 
and that Sammy drew quite an income 
from their visits. Suse, his wife, was 
an energetic, sharp-tongued, — shrill- 
voiced woman, with black hair, sparkling 
black eyes, finely shaped oval face, and 
dark gypsy coloring. The freedom of 
her life gave strength and vigor to her 
limbs and a rosy coloring to her cheeks. 
In the woods, on a cold day, with a 
bit of shawl wrapped about her, the 
fragment of a scarf on her head, a sack 
half full of potatoes over her shoulder, 
she was a wild, almost graceful crea- 
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ture that seemed the genius of the place. 


| Only when togged out in the forlorn 


ton 


cast-offs of civilization could one see 


_ how coarse and vulgar she was. One 


| left there a minute alone. 


day Suse came into the kitchen of a 
farm house to warm herself and was 
A few days 
later she came back and asked to see 
the mistress of the house. 

“T brought back this ladle,” she said, 


_ drawing something from under her coat. 
“My conscience wouldn’t let me keep 


directing, 


it, and I thought,’ she went on, “per- 
haps if ye had an old hat you’d give it 
to me, cause I ain’t got nothin’ to wear 
on me head.” 

The astonished mistress recognized a 
valued family heirloom in the large sil- 
ver spoon which Suse held out. The 
indulgent woman not only readily for- 
gave Suse but gave her the hat besides. 

There were several other sisters of 
Caddie and Suse who were of similar 
intelligence; one of these was taken into 
a good family. These people for over 
ten years labored to make of her a self- 
virtuous, and _ respectable 


young woman. They were finally forc- 


ed to admit that their efforts had been 
fruitless, and to let her go her own way. 


Then there was an imbecile sister who 
had always been cared for in the county 


insane asylum, and an imbecile brother 


who had been. sent to the Vineland 
Training School in the early days. He 
was a strong and uncontrollable crea- 
ture who could not be detained in the 


institution owing to a peculiar violence 


of disposition, nor were the bars and 
bolts of the county asylum capable of 
keeping him safe inside, so for self- 
protection the community was forced to 
get him committed to state’s prison. Af- 


.| ter serving his term he was liberated 
and soon after was killed while walk- 


ing on the railroad. 
Just one out of this notorious family 


turned out to be a virtuous, self-re- 
specting woman with ideas of loyalty 


surprising in a person of her mentality. 
“Old Iz,’ her simple-minded, kind- 


hearted, sensual old man, was indeed a 
trial to her, but she bore up bravely 


_a married man. 


before the world. She raised eleven 
children in a little two-room shack that 
stood on the edge of the woods. She 
was fond of her brood as a mother 
might be, though she never bothered 
much with such small matters as shoes 
and stockings, brushing the hair, and 
washing the hands and faces of her off- 
spring. She kept herself fairly clean, 
for she had been brought up in a re- 
spectable family, but “with an old man 
like hers,” and having to go out three 
days a week to work, her eleven chil- 
dren added too much to the already 
heavy burden. She was far too wise 
a woman to bother about what she 
couldn’t help, or to attempt to control 
the uncontrollable. That she would 
have preferred cleanliness and order 
had they been easy to attain was at- 
tested by a box in the corner in which 
were laid away in excellent condition 
a pile of patchwork quilts of her own 
making. Bed quilts were most satis- 
factory objects to Hannah Ann; they 
stayed where they were put and had 
no perverse habit of rolling in the dirt. 
Her mentality was equal to caring 
properly for them—but alas, this was 
not the case when it was a question of 
her babies! She did, however, prepare 
for them food when she was home and 
at night there was a hole under the roof 
into which those might crawl who could 


snot find room in the bed. 


Moron Types 


It would be easy enough to stamp 
both Hanna Ann and “Old Iz” as 
mentally deficient, yet there is about 
the latter in particular a shrewdness, an 
ability to take care of himself that is 
characteristic of his class and is very 
misleading. To give him a precise test 
would be impossible, and though it is 
easy to find his children in the schools 
and to test them along with other boys 
and girls of the same mental stamp, the 
result does not enlighten us as the test 
of an adult Piney would do, so we 
bided our time. 

The opportunity finally came in a 
round-about way. Caddie Dink had a 
daughter Beckie, who had married a 
man named Ed who was much older 
than she. He had come over at cran- 
berry time and Beckie and he had got 
to “carryin’ on.” The squire married 
the pair after Ed swore that he was not 
Of course, Ed had a 
wife and child living farther up in the 
Pines, but she didn’t count since long 
ago she had gotten tired of Ed and gone 
off with another man. But the newly 
married pair did not live happily; it 
was only a few weeks after the second 
child was born that Beckie left him for 
good, taking the baby with her. Ed, 
left with the older boy, carried him over 
to his other woman who agreed to care 
for the child and he went back to his 
lonely shack. Soon after this he took 
a colored man in as lodger. The two 
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got into a fight when drunk and Ed did 
him up in such shape that he got twelve 
years in the state prison for attempted 
murder. 

Beckie in the meantime began running 
the roads and was soon a notorious 
character. She was finally arrested for 
criminal neglect of her child and sent 
to the county house, from which place, 
aided by a Piney woman who worked 
there, she ran away within a week of 
her commitment. Some time after- 
ward she was located in a nearby 
city, brought back by the constable and 
sent to jail, thus giving ample oppor- 
tunity to study and test her mentality. 

Beckie is twenty-three; well-formed, 
robust, healthy looking and bearing no 
stigma of degeneracy, unless it be a 
rather flat head, low forehead, and pro- 
truding lower jaw. She is fairly clean 
in her personal habits, is conscious of 
the value of pretty clothes and likes to 
look well, also likes what she calls a 
good time. She can do all sorts ot 
coarse work, and occasionally is will- 
ing, but left to herself her idea of house- 
keeping seems to consist in preparing 
some sort of food, clearing up the dish- 
es, sweeping the dirt under the stove 
or just outside the door, after which 
she sits and rocks herself or walks the 
streets or the roads smiling at every 
one. 

She can neither sew nor cut out the 
simplest garment, not even an apron. 
She has perhaps no stronger character- 
istic than that of indifference. Fond 
as she is of dress, when she has no 
decent clothes, which often happens, she 
does not mind, but seems to take it as 
a matter of course. So also with the 
love of freedom which belongs to her 
wild, untamed nature. When she was 
brought back by the constable, her at- 
titude was that of perfect unconcern. 
I met her at the station. 

“Well, Beckie,” I said, laughing and 
shaking a finger at her, “what do you 
suppose they will do with you now?” 

“Send me to jail.” 

“Well, don’t you care?” 

“What’s the use of caring?” 

“Were you ever at school, Beckie?” 

(Continued on page 38) 


What I Learned from a Strike 


By a Garment Manufacturer 


made on the cause and conduct of 

a recent strike in the garment in- 

dustry may be of interest. Time 
and place are omitted for reasons of 
policy. 

The common impression regarding 
the cause of strikes is that they are a 
general rebellion against intolerable in- 
dustrial conditions. Oftentimes this is 
the case. Sometimes it is not the case. 
It certainly was not in the strike under 
discussion. | Broadly speaking, that 
strike was political in character. 

It has been fairly well established 
that the strikes in the garment industry 
throughout the country during the early 
part of 1913 were the result of the 
rivalry between the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World and the United Gar- 
ment Workers’ of America who are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. It was probably felt by these 
rival associations that the one which 
obtained concessions for the workers 
through a strike would have the strong- 
er hold on the industry. The United 
Garment Workers won out by stopping 
work in New York City; in other places, 
the national leaders planned strikes, al- 
most regardless of local conditions. Or- 
ganizers chosen for oratorical ability 
planted the seeds—a preponderance of 
foreign labor made fertile ground. A 
spirit of unrest and. dissatisfaction 
spread like wildfire, and within forty- 
five days of the appearance of organiz- 
ers, the industry in which the writer 
was engaged, employing 10,000 people, 
was temporarily idle. 

The demands were for a forty-eight 
hour week, a 20 per cent increase in 
wages and recognition of the union. 
Eight weeks after the strike was de- 
clared, 50 per cent of the workers were 
back at work, and the rest voted three 
to one to return, the only concession 
being a change of hours from fifty- 
four to fifty-two. Rather a convincing 
argument that the strike was not based 
on intolerable conditions. 


Where Employers Fell Short 


The strike was made possible through 
the ignorance of both employer and em- 
ploye. On this point the employer was 
more at fault because on his part at 
least, ignorance was voluntary. He 
permitted the wage scale to be governed 
entirely by the law of supply and de- 
mand, an economical solution, but one 
not in every way far-sighted. Most 
manufacturers knew precious little about 
the ambitions, the wants and the griev- 
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Ee is possible that some observations 


ances of their employes. For instance, 
some manufacturers were painfully sur- 
prised to learn that subcontracting, 
which they were the first to condemn, 
existed in their own shops. 


How Employes Misjudged 
Conditions 


Employes, on the other hand, knew 
nothing of trade conditions. For the 
most part, they did not even understand 
the laws of competition. They could 
not comprehend, for instance, why it 
was necessary in a competitive industry 
to make a country-wide reduction in 
hours or none at all. They argued that 
plumbers and carpenters had a forty- 
eight hour week so why not they. They 
thought employers could pay them what 
they asked, add it to the cost of the 
goods manufactured, and have every- 
thing continue serenely as before. They 
did not seem to realize that an ab- 
normal increase of cost, in any one 
manufacturing locality would distinctly 


limit the salability of the product of” 


that market. 

The workers thought, and probably 
still think, that the employers are mak- 
ing enormous. profits. The writer asked 
a striker how much profit he thought 
there was in a certain garment. Five 


or six dollars was the reply. As a mat-— 


ter of fact, the average profit is less 
than one dollar. The 20 per cent wage 
increase demanded amounted to just 
about twice the average profit in the 
business. 

On both sides, the individual was dis- 
tinctly lost sight of. The so-called good 
employer suffered equally with the in- 
different one. After the strike, a union 
official was asked why the workers did 
not remain at work in a plant where 
conditions were unusually good. “We’d 
have been mobbed by the others,” he 
said. 

An amazingly large number of strik- 
ers stated that they were satisfied, but 
went out for the sake of the others. 
An intimate study of individuals re- 
vealed several distinct explanations of 
this rather altruistic spirit. First and 
foremost was the fear of bodily injury. 
While the leaders persistently preached 
against violence, individuals in the ranks 
persistently practiced otherwise. Some 
homes were picketed, day and night. 
Workers were followed and beaten up; 
homes were stoned at midnight, and 
some who even expressed their inten- 
tion of deserting the union were sub- 
jected to physical punishment. 


Next in importance was the fear of 
social ostracism. It is difficult to realize 
to what an extent this is shown. Three 
months after the strike, many union 
members.would not even speak to those 
-who worked. 

Then followed pressure of every con- 
ceivable form. A union brewery work- 
er was threatened with a twenty-five 
dollar fine because his twenty-two-year- 
old son worked during the strike. A 
butcher, whose daughter persisted in 
working, was forced through boycotting 
to close his business. 

The group may act, where the indi- 
vidual may not; although presumably, 
the votes of the individuals determine 
the action of the mass. A suggestion 
that this was not the case would be 
indignantly repudiated. Actual situa- 
tions, however, indicate otherwise. A 
proposition to return to work was de- 
risively repelled by the workers as being 
unworthy of a vote. Five days later, 
under identically the same conditions, 
they voted’ three to one to return to 
work. This complete change was 
brought about solely through the in- 
fluence of the leaders, in the way they 
presented the same situation to the same 
people. 

The strike lasted just eight weeks. It 
divided the workers into two distinct 
bodies with considerable bad feeling be- | 
tween them. It cost the employes up- 
wards of a million dollars in wages, 
and the employers lost probably half a 
million. 

The employes gained two hours; the 
employers, experience. It is a fairly 
well established fact that the workers 
would have been given the two hours 
within six months without a strike; and 
the employers would probably have been 
willing to forego the experience. 


Public Sympathy 


In the absence of specific knowledge, 
public sympathy is generally given to 
the workers on the basis of assumed 
grievances and of comparative helpless- 
ness. This helplessness was more ap- 
parent than real. As in sterner war- 
fare, the battle was largely in the hands 
of the leaders. On the one side were 
employers, practically all of whom were 
seeing for the first time the amazing 
problems of labor strife; on the other 
hand were labor leaders, trained to the 
work, and experienced in every move 
and trick of the game. The details of 
the moves and counter-moves, beginning 
with the strike vote and ending with 
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the calling out of the plant’ engineers, 
would fill a small volume. Under the 
able guidance of the labor leaders of 
today union strikers are by no means 
entirely helpless. 

Another point worthy of attention: 
employers as a rule are respected and 
responsible members of society, jealous 
of their positions and their reputations. 
In the course of a labor strike, they dare 
not, even if they would, do anything 
that would tend to jeopardize their 
reputations or their positions. 
| On the other hand, acts distinctly 
questionable both legally and morally 
are an almost invariable accompaniment 
of the conduct of the strike on the part 
of labor. It is no excuse that such acts 


- are always ‘the work of a so-called 


} 


ed about to fail. ‘ 
1) on, meeting at long intervals, fetching 


“unauthorized and irresponsible” per- 


son. The rank and file, while distinctly 
told by their leaders to do nothing 
wrong, are often incited to violence by 
the inflammatory speeches of these same 
leaders. No one can maintain that this 
is ethical. For the successful righteous 
strike, we question whether it is neces- 
sary. 

No doubt strikes confer certain bene- 
fits in the development of unionism and 
in the convincing of certain hard-head- 
ed employers that workers are entitled 
to some consideration in addition to a 
minimum wage. On the other hand, 
there is a large and growing class of 
employers, who, though held down 
sharply by the stern laws of competi- 
tion and the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion, are trying conscientiously to give 


to their workers a maximum wage and 


the best possible working conditions. 
To such, a degree of consideration, sel- 
dom given, should be shown by the in- 
telligent worker, and the thinking public. 

To sum up the main points: The 
force of public opinion should be with- 
held until a proper reason for strikes 
be established. Strikes which have no 
just basis should be discouraged. 

The conduct of organized labor in 

times of trouble is by no means beyond 
criticism. A strike legal in itself may 
be made illegal by its method. Nothing 
unfair in time of industrial peace should 
be permitted*in time of war. 
, Education of the employer as well as 
the employe, each as, to the economic 
and industrial position of the other, will 
do much to make labor strife less fre- 
quent. 


Women at the Crossroads 


WENTY-FIVE years ago six 
farmer’s wives and the minis- 
ter’s daughter doubtingly form- 
ed a ladies’ aid society in a 

deteriorating neighborhood of an eastern 
state. At the quarter century anniver- 
sary gathering recently, a friend from 
outside presented a list of the society’s 
principal achievements during the per- 
iod. The members of the society were 
not less surprised than others, especially 


at the aggregate amount of money col- 


lected and beneficently applied during 
the period. The first meeting had plac- 
ed seventy cents in the treasury. When 
about three years old the society seem- 
Yet four women held 


fifteen cents instead of ten, and laugh- 
ing through their doubts as they elected 


- each other to all the offices and election- 


eered for the treasuryship. Then, grad- 
ually, with no general gain in the sec- 
tion’s prosperity, they began to win. 
The story of this little organization 
whose membership has never exceeded 
thirty is worth the telling only be- 


cause of the relatively wide scope of 


its activities under worse than average 
rural depression and inertia. 
Feeling strength under the leadership 


of three or four quietly indomitable © 


women it first saved the hill church 
from abandonment, assuming part of the 


a |\ minister’s salary, and raising and roof- 
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“ing the sinking sheds. Then, with in- 
‘creasing membership in the adjacent 
valleys, it turned to the three small 
schools, bettering their grounds, heat- 


later, as these schools became even 


smaller, taking responsibility for the 
_ first trial of consolidation in that section 


\ 
_ but it was a brave trial and testing, and 


of the state. This has held only in part, 
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has cleared the way for more perma- 
nent unions. The society helped to re- 
juvenate and uniform the disappearing 
ball team, established the nucleus of a 
library, started a magazine club with 
two periodicals, and finally brought a 
cook-book to publication. Telephone 
service and rural mail delivery came 
sooner, and with fairer distribution, be- 
cause of them. 

During these years the social tone of 
the community steadily bettered until 
an unsought benefit began to appear. 
There had long existed unfortunate so- 
cial fences between the villages and 
the farms. Now the villagers, hearing 
of the good times, good things to eat 
and the kindly folks in these neighbor- 
hoods, began to come out and whole- 
some interchange developed. 

These are, of course, standard ac- 
tivities for such organizations; but 
these women, thoughtfully keeping the 
ranks recruited from the younger set, 
and growing braver from the nearly 
lone-carrying of many projects, have 
pressed out to do more. They claim 


.the first rural communal swimming-hole, 


built in the creek by the boys with some 
direction from the men. Girls and 
women have their times at it. ‘Why 
should the children have to sneak away 
and tell half-lies to learn to swim?” 
they ask. 

The old useful “bees” have been 
brought into function again, to plant or 
harvest crops, get a winter’s wood, re- 
pair roofs or buildings, cut and market 
small batches of timber or to help var- 
iously when sickness, death or other 
trouble has stricken a neighbor. Young 


men and girls made a new sort of out- 
ing day in thinning, trimming, scraping 
and fertilizing a widow’s orchard, They 
met again in spring to spray it. From 
her profits the woman has kept on with 
it, and the object lesson ever in view 
on the hillside has helped save many 
other old fruit trees to years of pro- 
duction. 

Wanting running water in the grange 
building, this society of energetic women 
did not rest upon the man-worn state- 
ment that there was none available. 
They looked further, found a spring to 
pipe around a hill, which was done at 
surprisingly small cost, and water sup- 
plied to others in the hamlet. Encour- 
aged by this, other springs weré run to 
homes. The society assumed right to 
strong interest in local option questions, 
co-operated with the villages and assisted 
in betterments. Chronic bad spots in 
roads, windbreaks, home flowers, the 
threatened picnic grove, needful break- 
ings of old neighborhood lines, all such 
felt the effects of their kindly concern. 
The men, hard-pressed during the early 
years to hold even what they had in 
the land, and later busy with better 
farming movements, saw the value of 
this organized divisiom of labor and 
gave fullest support. 

Of late years the society is learning 
how to treat the moral and sanitary 
sore places of the community; not by 
withdrawing from them but by drawing 
in upon them, gradually, through the 
women, or failing that, the children. 
The results have been half accomplished 
whenever they have succeeded in meet- 
ing at one of these delinquent homes; 
and the few incorrigibles have tended 
to move away. This difficult achieve- 
ment, possible only to women in ripe 
organization, may stand as their best. 


W. S. RAINSFORD 


WO problems overshadowing all 
others in their importance are 
occupying the minds of think- 
ing men today. One is the re- 
adjustment of social conditions, so as to 
permit a large share of the profits of in- 
dustry to the men and women whose 
physical toil produces them. The other: 
Can the religious people of the land, 
organized as they have been and should 
be in the various churches, lead the 
nation in the path of moral, social and 
economic reform, as in times past the 
churches and church people did so lead 
it? To compress both into one: Is the 
church to inspire and guide the inevit- 
able social and intellectual movement of 
the day, or is she to stand aloof or op- 
pose it? 

At the coming convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in New York 
these questions will be discussed. It 
would seem unlikely that any radical 
pronouncement could at present come 
from that body. Nor if such were 
set forth, could it commit that church 
to any positive action. The churches 
must themselves be radically reformed 
before they can accomplish much. 

The fact should be frankly recognized, 
both by those who deplore it, and by 
those who approve, that the weight and 
influence of all our churches is today 
conservative. 

Here and there individual reformers, 
in pew or in pulpit, lift voices of pro- 
test against evident wrongs, or seek to 
enlist the church’s organizations in the 
cause of radical reform. Their follow- 
ing is small. Their protest soon falls 
unheeded. These progressives may suc- 
ceed in organizing societies; they do not 
succeed in altering the conservative atti- 
tude of the main body. 

The wage-earner has small voice in 
the matter. The modern church is sel- 
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dom organized so as to reach him. He 
has dropped the church, at least the 
protestant churches, or the churches have 
dropped him. 

The churches are dying of dry rot; 
yet within them few seem to realize why. 
That cause largely lies in the conserva- 
tive determination to insist on various 
credal platforms, and once this policy is 
adopted, the exodus of the progressive 
part of the church membership is only 
a question of time. 

The church does not represent to- 
day the whole people as once it did. 
Disheartened by its proved immobility, 
its would-be reformers have left it, or 
have been driven forth from it. Its 
“stand-patters” remain within it, rule its 
deliberations and direct its policy. 

In a democratic age and country the 
American churches are aristocratic. The 
great churches have for many years 
deliberately catered for, and followed, 
the well-housed, well-clothed, well-to-do 
in the community. 

The age is a keen-eyed truth-loving 
age, and this sort of Christianity fails 
to appeal to the best elements in it. 
Further, in a changing age the churches 
find they cannot change. The elements 
that make for change have left or are 
leaving them. Yet was the church born 
in an age of change. And no great ad- 
vance made by her, was ever made ex- 
cept at the cost of mighty change. 

Jesus said she must wear new gar- 
ments, not patch up old ones. She must 
somehow secure new bottles, if she 
would keep good wine. 

Well, the wine of today is strong, and 
new, and heady; but to hold and dis- 
pense it, the churches come forward 
with the same old _ bottles—and, oh, 
strange perversion—positively exalt their 
value because they are old! 

Yet if men are to worship today in 


churches; if they are to associate them- 
selves, in order to be religiously effec- 
tive, as they must associate themselves 
in order to be politically or martially 
effective, then it is plain as plain can be 
that men will only associate to worship 
a “God of things as they are.” 

The Christian reformer may have no 
doubt about the final success of the 
great cause; but he may be profoundly 
doubtful of both the value and the per- 
manence of organic Christianity as it is 
represented in the modern church. 

The gospel of the Son of Man is an 
expanding gospel: nothing truly human 
is alien to it. It must advance with the 
life of the race, which it alone can both 
comfort and explain. All truth seekers 
are its elect, all self-sacrificing servants 
of their fellowmen are its true saints. 

To follow him, to serve others: these 
were the first conditions, the only condi- 
tions imposed by the Son of Man. Yet 
still, not content with their Master’s plan 
for unity, good but misguided men are 
dreaming of, and working for, a bond 
of creed. Still do they insist, on what 
it is clear as day Jesus himself never 
once demanded, adhesion to a creed as a 
condition to communion. 

And so it comes about that when the 
General Council of the Episcopal Church 
assembles, there is to be proposed for 
acceptance by all churches, a credal 
platform supposedly wide enough to in- 
clude all, and all may combine for united 
effort, who accept the Master as not 
only Saviour, but as God. 

The days of creed-making are over. 
And not in thinking the same thing, and 
saying it the same way, but in trying to 
do as he would have done, serve as he 
would have served, lies all hope for that 
most needful unity of Christian men, 
which can purify the present, and pre- 


_ pare the way for the better future. 
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Understanding 


Heart” 


Does the American Judge Possess It? 
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E read in the biblical chron- 
icle that when the great 
Solomon was asked by the 


Almighty what gift he de- 
sired bestowed upon him, Solomon 
replied in those simple but  elo- 
quent words so characteristic of the 
East: “Give thy servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad, for 
who is able to judge this, thy so great 
people.” 

An eminent judge of our own time 
and our own country left among his 
papers at his death a written prayer, 
yellow with age and worn with fre- 
quent, if not daily use, in which he 
asked that God enlighten his ignorance 
and give him understanding and wis- 
dom, so that he might impartially ad- 
minister justice to the people. 

The two men were separated by long 
centuries crowded with stupendous 
changes in human conditions and ideals. 
The one was a true son of the dreamy 
Orient—the other, a typical product of 
the utilitarian West; the one an absoluté 
potentate ruling by divine right, hold- 
ing the life of every subject in the hol- 
low of his hand and ready to enforce 
his judgments with the sword—the 
other, one of the people, placed in the 
seat of judgment by the votes of his fel- 
low citizens, not that he might declare 
and enforce his own will or pleasure, 
but simply that he might pronounce the 
law ordained by the people. 

Radically different as their viewpoints 
must have been, the prayer of the benev- 
olent despot and of the representative 
democrat was substantially the same: 
“Give thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may 
discern between good and bad.” 

These two men prayed not for mere 
knowledge or book learning, not for the 


ability to parry and thrust with the 
weapons of refined logic, but for “an 
understanding heart.” 

If I be not mistaken, they meant by 
that something more than a knowledge 
of law, and something more than the 
power to reason with logical accuracy; 
not that they meant to exclude these 
things, but they meant to include also 
that broad and philosophic grasp of the 
reason behital the law and that ac- 
quaintance with and appreciation of the 
conditions to whicn the law is to be 
applied which only will enable the mind 
to reach a just and wise’ conclusion. 
The understanding heart, as I take it, 
means wisdom in its fullest and broad- 
est sense, and wisdom means not only 
knowledge, but also the capacity to 
rightly use knowledge; it means not 
merely the calm, clear intellect, but also 
the experienced and enlightened heart. 


Wherein Our American Courts 
Are Lacking 


It would be foolish not to recognize 
the fact that there is at the present time 
a considerable feeling of dissatisfaction 
abroad with regard to the administra- 
tion of the law by the courts in this 
country. I do not refer to the occa- 
sional charges of dishonesty or mere in- 
competency; so long as judges are hu- 
man there will doubtless be instances 
of this kind. The remedies are plain 
and simple and I shall spend no time 
even suggesting them, but shall pass at 
once to that which I consider the im- 
portant charge. 

That charge, as I see it, is not that 
the American bench as a whole lacks 
honesty, education or intellectual pow- 
er, but rather that it lacks what I have 
called the understanding heart; that it 
clings to archaic rules in spite of 
changed conditions; that it does not un- 
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derstand the spirit and needs of the 
age; and that it elevates property and 
property rights to a position of absolute 
superiority whenever they clash, or seem 
to clash, with the interests of humanity. 

I am bound to say that in my opinion 
much of the current denunciation of 
judges is unjust because, as I think, it 
arises from a failure to understand and 
fully appreciate the unique and difficult 
position in which the courts have been 
placed by an American plan of govern- 
ment. By that plan they nave been 
charged with the delicate and very re- 
sponsible duty of finally deciding whe- 
ther a law passed by the Legislature 
and approved by the executive is valid 
under the Constitution. It is said that 
there are some other countries in which 
this power is possessed by the courts, 
but it is. certain that in most of the 
civilized governments of the world the 
power does not exist, and where it does 
in fact exist such existence is hardly 
more than theoretical. 

Whether it is wise that the courts 
should be clothed with such a transcen- 
dent power is a question which I shall 
not now consider; it is sufficient to say 
that the power was held to exist prac- 
tically from the beginning of our na- 
tional government, and that the consti- 
tutions of the great majority of our 
states were adopted with full knowledge 
and approval of the principle. Present- 
day judges can not escape from it even 
if they would. Every judge takes a 
solemn oath to support both the federal 
and state constitutions, and he violates 
that oath if he is not honest with his 
intellect as well as his conscience, when 
the constitutionality of an act of the 
legislature comes before him. 

It is true that many of those consti- 
tutions were framed long ago, and that 
most of their sweeping general clauses 
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which guarantee. protection to.property 
and property rights were originally 
formulated at a time when the protec- 
tion of property against the possible ag- 
gressions of executive or legislative 
power was deemed one of the most nec- 
essary functions of a written constitu- 
tion; a time when the great community, 
with its myriads of struggling souls, 
had not yet arisen, and the liberty of 
the individual could be made very com- 
plete without danger of interfering with 
the rights or convenience of his neigh- 
bor. The emphasis was then laid upon 
the protection of property, and natur- 
‘ally so. The American freeman, with 
the boundless acres. of the West before 
him and opportunities for wealth at 
hand, such as had never been given to 
man before, needed little protection to 
his person or curb to his activity, he 
was sufficient unto himself; he could 
work out his own salvation without im- 
mediate injury to others. 


Uncurbed Liberty and the 
Constitution 


When a law of the present day, which 
is intended to curb the broad freedom 
of the individual in order to correct 
some of the evils wrought by uncurbed 
individual liberty of action in the midst 
of our present congested community 
life, is challenged as offending against 
one of the general property guarantees 
of the Constitution, the judge of a 
court of last resort can not palter with 
his reason or his conscience if he is to 
be a true man. It mav be true that the 
guarantee was made to fit entirely dif- 
ferent conditions, but if it be specific 
in its terms and certain in its meaning 
the honest judge has but one course 
open to him, and that is to declare that 
meaning n>) matter what the results. 

Few, except those who have been in 
such a position, can appreciate the 
gravity of the situation which confronts 
a judge under such circumstances; few 
can realize how gladly he would es- 
cape the responsibility thus cast upon 
him by the law, and with what reluct- 
ance he proceeds to carry out his duty 
as he sees it, in obedience to his oath 
of office. 

That he must at times condemn a law 
intended to correct the evils of modern 
conditions is certain, for it is entirely 
correct to say that a constitution is but 
the crystallization of the prevailing pub- 
lic opinion of the time of its adoption: 
it will not be changed until conditions 
and public opinion change, and not then 
until the new public opinion has existed 
for a considerable time and become irre- 
sistible. It will never lead public opinion, 
but always follow, and follow at a dis- 
tance. Meantime, the courts, if properly 
called upon, must declare and enforce the 
provisions as they are, not as the judges 
would like to have them, nor perhaps 
as public opinion demands that they 
should be. The same propositions ap- 


ply to statute law, with less force per- 
haps because statutes are more. easily 
changed than constitutions; but, after 
all, they do not lead, but rather follow, 
public opinion. If courts are called upon 
to enforce the provisions of such laws, 
they must do so, even though conditions 
and public opinion have changed. 

So it is certain that,the courts by the 
very nature of their duties are and must 
always be essentially conservative in the 
sense that they must search for and en- 
force the law as it is, at times when public 
opinion is convinced that the law as-it is 
should not exist. It is to be remembered 
also that language is at best an imper- 
fect instrument to express ideas, and two 
different minds may reach entirely dif- 
ferent results when considering the same 
language, though both minds be honest. 
The judge must follow the dictates of 
his own intellect in construing either the 
Constitution or the statute if he would 
perform his whole duty, and those dic- 
tates’ may radically disagree with the 
conclusions of other minds just as able 
and honest as his own. This is another 
difficulty facing the judge in the per- 
formance of his duties, a difficulty of no 
mean proportions, especially in times 
when public opinion is stirred on some 
important question of public welfare. 

I have thus briefly stated some facts 
which, it seems to me, are usually lost 
sight of when considering the acts of 
judges of appellate courts, not because 


I ask any sympathy for myselt or my . 


fellow-workers upon the bench, but be- 
cause it seems to me that if the circum- 
starices were more fully understood 
there would be less harshness of judg- 
ment when the decision of a court is 
adverse to the hope, and somewhat more 
just consideration for the human broth- 
er who, being charged with the perform- 
ance of some of the most important and 
delicate duties of our complex govern- 
ment, has, after days of anxious labor 
and nights “devoid of ease,” pronounced 
the law, not perhaps as he wished it to 
be, but as his reason told him that it 
really was. 

But while I am convinced that the 
decisions of American judges on such 
questions have been almost universally 
honest, and while I crave for upright 
judges fair and considerate treatment, 
even when one differs with their conclu- 
sions, I am not contending that all of 
their decisions have been wise or made 
with “the understanding heart.” One 
may disagree even with a judge and 
not vilify him; one may reject his con- 
clusions as bad law, but retain respect 
for his personal character. 


The Call of the Times 


The question which I wish to consider 
is, whether the current decisions of the 
American courts justify us in concluding 
that the judiciary as a whole appreciate 
the changed conditions of the time, hear 
the vibrant call for the conservation of 


human life and limb in the whirl of mod- 
ern industrialism, and have the open 
mind when considering the new ques- 
tions which are daily arising and which 
must continue to arise as the column of 
human progress with ever accelerating 
speed goes sweeping on to the ultimate 
and majestic goal of human achieve- 
ment. z 

It would be manifestly impossible to 
review the decisions ot all of the Ameri- 
can courts of last resort which throw 


- light.on this question, and I shall there- 


fore confine myself to a brief considera- 
tion of the decisions of Wisconsin. I 
have chosen this state for three reasons: 
first, because I am familiar: with its de- 
cisions; second, because its constitu- 
tion is neither very ancient nor’ very 
recent, and so it presents what might 
be called atypical case between the two 
extremes of our American common- 
wealths; and, third, because there have 
been in Wisconsin determined and 
thoughtful efforts, more or less success- 
ful, to solve by statute some of the new 
problems of the day, many of which 
have been challenged as unconstitu- 
tional before the highest court of the 
state. I am claiming no extraordinary 
merit for the new Wisconsin legislation; 
that is not the question involved here. 
I am simply saying that from the his- 
tory of the state, its position in the sis- 
terhood of states, and the course of its 
legislation on modern problems, there 
seems to be every reason why the treat- 
ment of that legislation in the courts 
may »roperly be regarded as fairly typi- 
cal of the present and future attitude of 
the American courts in general upon 
such questions. 


Curbing Corporate Privilege | 


It may rightly be said, I think, that 
the first serious attempt to curb corpo- 
rate privilege in Wisconsin was an act 
of the Legislature of 1874 (generally 
called the Potter law) which was passed 
under the influence of the granger 
movement of the time, reducing rail- 
road freight and passenger rates consid- 
erably. The act was ignored by the rail- 
roads, and they were brought into court 
by the attorney general on an informa- 
tion for an injunction on behalf of the 
state. The railroad companies retained 
some of the most able lawyers of the 
time. They held that their charters, 
giving them power to fix rates, were 
contracts with the state, under the Dart- 
mouth College case; that the law was a 
violation of the obligations of these con- 
tracts, and hence unconstitutional. This 
claim was rejected by the court and the 
legislation held valid under that clause 
of the constitution of the state reserving 
power to amend corporate charters. In 
the eloquent and convincing opinion of 
the court by the great Ryan occurs this 
pregnant sentence with regard to the ex- 
tent of the police power. 


“We have no doubt of the general au- 


) an act which made it 
| practically useless. 
' mained for nearly thirty years, and un- 
| til the Legislature of 1905 passed.an act 
creating a railroad commission, clothed 
_ with the most ample -owers to ascertain 


“An Understanding Heart” 


thority of a state legislature to regulate 


| the tolls of a corporation of this char- 
| acter as a necessity of public welfare 


and public order, under the sovereign 
power of police, when the exercise of 


| that power is not in some way suspended 
_or restrained.” 


By this decision, really a pioneer de- 


| cision in this great field, the question of 
| the power of the state to regulate pub- 
| Tic service corporations in the interest 
of the people was settled in Wisconsin 
\ for all times. 
' was in advance of its time. 
roads rallied their forces and procured 


However, the Potter law 
The rail- 


its amendment in the winter of 1876 by 
innocuous and 
So the situation re- 


' and fix reasonable freight and passenger 


rates, and to regulate the service to be 


rendered by the railroads to communi- 


ties or individuals in all parts of the 
state. This law was attacked by the rail- 
_ road companies because it delegated leg- 
_islative powers to an administrative 


board, in violation of the constitutional 
_ provision vesting all such power in the 
Legislature. Such a contention would 
have been very serious, as it seems to 
me, in 1874; I think it would have been 
easily successful twenty years earlier, but 
the court, recognizing the changed con- 
ditions and the necessities of modern 
commercial and social life, used the fol- 
lowing significant language: 


“The business of the carrier has in 
these modern times so grown and ex- 
panded and become such a large factor 
in the complicated social and economic 
life of the country that the old modes 


= 


of regulation by direct action of the 
legislative body are no longer adequate 
and, indeed, no longer possible. But the 
old authority and the old principles re- 
main and are not to be abrogated by 
implication, 

“It was said in Railroad Co. vs. Pen- 
iston, 18 Wall. 531, speaking of the fed- 


| eral constitution: ‘Its limitations and its 


implied prohibitions must not be extend- 
ed so far as to destroy the necessary 


| power of the states or prevent their effi- 
Much less should those ~ 


cient exercise.’ 
state officials upon whom rests the duty 
of interpreting the state constitution de- 
rive from the words. of that constitution 


) implications which impair the author- 


ity of the state to exercise the just and 
ordinary powers usually possessed by 
governments, and which implications 
would recognize within the state per- 
sons or corporations not subject to or 
capable ot ordinary regulation by the 
state, and presuppose that by the adop- 
tion of the constitution the state so man- 
acled itself as to be helpless to exercise 
old and well-known governmental pow- 


| ers or to apply such powers to new 
Such con- 


problems or new conditions. 
_ struction would make the mere implica- 
tions of the constitution greater than the 
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constitution itself, and would lose sight 
of the main and paramount purpose of 
the creation of the state and the adoption 
of its constitution. A constitution so con- 
strued would last only so long as it took 
to bring about an amendment or a new 
constitution, made possibly in the heat 
of conflict, and therefore in all proba- 
bility less wise and equitable than the 
old constitution properly construed. 
This is called by counsel the doctrine 
of expediency, but we think it the doc- 
trine of common sense that forbids im- 
plications from an instrument which 
tend to render nugatory or to destroy 
that, instrument.’” 


Since that decision was made the Leg- 
islature has placed the control of all of 
the public utilities of the state, such as 
street railways, gas and electric com- 
panies, water companies, telephone com- 
panies, and the like, under the control of 
the same commission, both as to rate and 
service. No ‘citizen need long suffer 
from extortionate rates or inadequate 
service; his remedy by application to the 
Utilities Commission is plain, speedy and 
effectual. 


The Taxing Power and the Court 


The people of Wisconsin became con- 
vinced years ago of the injustice and 
practical break down of personal prop- 
erty taxation, and determined to substi- 
tute other methods therefor. -In the year 
1903 they passed one of the most compre- 
hensive and philosophical graded inherit- 
ance tax measures ever formulated, and 
followed it in 1911 by a comprehensive 
law taxing incomes progressively and 
practically abolishing personal property 
taxation. Both of these laws were 
vigorously attacked as contravening 
both the federal and state constitutions, 
but both were sustained by the Supreme 
Court.’ 


In the latter case it was said: 


“With the political or economic pol- 
icy or expediency of the law we have 
nothing to do. If it be within constitu- 
tional lines, it represents and embodies 
public policy, because it is enacted by 
that branch of the government which 
determines public policy. 

“Tt may be well to note, however, that 
income taxatjon is no new and untried 
experiment in the field of taxation. It 
has been in use in various forms, and 
generally with the progressive feature, 
by many of the civilized governments 


-of the world for decades, which in some 


instances run into centuries. It has been 
used at various times by nearly or quite 
twenty of our own states, and is now in 
use in several of them. It was used for 
a brief period by the government of the 
United States, and is now in successful 
operation in practically all of the great 
nations of the civilized world except the 
United States. The fundamental idea 
upon which its champions rest their argu- 


2M. St. P. etc., Ry. vs. R. R. Com., 136 
Wis. 146 
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ment in its favor is that taxation should 
logically be imposed according to ability 
to pay, rather than upon the mere posses- 
sion of property, which for various rea- 
sons may produce no revenue to the 
owner.” 


A Petition for Humanity from 
the Bench 


In 1907 the Legislature of Wisconsin 
passed an act imposing heavier liabili- 
ties on railroads in actions brought by 
employes for personal injuries than 
upon other employers of labor. This 
act was vigorously attacked as uncon- 
stitutional because it was unjust dis- 
crimination against railroads. This 
claim was rejected by the court and it 
was said in one of the opinions filed: 


“In a word, it is proper to subject 
railway carriers to a higher degree of 
liability for the neglect of their servants, 
not simply because the business has pe- 
culiar dangers, but because it bears a 
peculiar relation to the safety of the 
public which no other business bears, 
and hence greater diligence in the selec- 
tion of its employes may justly be de- 
manded and enforced by means of a 
law imposing a heavier liability than 
that imposed on ordinary employers.” 


For several years prior to the year 
1911 the attention of thoughtful people 
of the state was directed towards the 
enormous economic waste and the in- 
herent injustice of the so-called per- 
sonal injury action by the injured em- 
ploye against his employer. The Leg- 
islature of 1909 appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider the question and in- 
vestigate compensation and insurance 
acts in other countries, which commit- 
tee made its report to the Legislature 
of 1911, and reported a proposed work- 
men’s compensation act as the result of 
their labors. The prospective solution 
of the question was hailed by none with 
more genuine satisfaction than by the 
justices of the Supreme Court. 

While this legislation was pending, one 
of the justice of the Supreme Court, 
while writing the opinion of the court 
in a distressing case, voiced his own 
thought as follows: 


“Why not such inevitable incidents of 
activities upon which all depend to sat- 
isfy demands of legitimate human de- 
sire, be laid at once upon the subjects of 
consumption where they must in the end 
inevitably go for final liquidation? Why 
not with a minimum of anguish instead 
of with the maximum thereof? Is it not 
for the whole, indirectly toiled for but 
removed in general from the zone of 
danger as well as those who present their 
bodies to the peril, that the latter be so? 
If so, why should an element as to either, 
involving no moral turpitude, be the de- 
ciding factor as to whether the one or 
the other shall be irreparably impaired? 
And moreover, why irreparably impair- 
ed at all, crushing human ambition, hu- 
man hope, and human life as well? * * * 
The courts cannot answer. They do not 
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OO a a 
in the light of eighteenth century con- — 


make the law. They only execute it, and 
must do that with fidelity and with care 
without sympathy or fear or favor. 
Only the lawmaking power can answer. 
At its door lies the duty to do so, and 
will lie any sin there may be in not labor- 
ing to that end. To there in increasing 
volume points and will continue to point 
unrequited sorrow till there shall be a 
remedy. If these words shall help to ren- 
der humanity’s petition effective they will 
not have been spoken in vain.’” 


At the same time and moved by the 
same thought, another justice expressed 
his view on the subject thus: 


“No part of my labor on this bench 
has brought such heartweariness to me 
as that ever-increasing part devoted to 
the consideration of personal injury ac- 
tions brought by employes against their 
employers. The appeal to the emotions 
is so strong in these cases, the results to 
life and limb and human happiness so 
distressing, that the attempt to honestly 
administer cold, hard rules of law which 
either deny relief entirely or necessitate 
a new trial make drafts upon the heart 
and nerves which no man can appreciate 
who has not been obliged to meet the 
situation himself. 

“Tf it be said that some of these rules 
are archaic and unfitted to modern in- 
dustrial conditions I do not disagree; 
in fact that has been my opinion for 
long. Upon reflection it seems that this 
could hardly be otherwise. Principles 
which were first laid down in the days 
of the small shop, few employes, and 
simple machinery could hardly be ex- 
pected to apply with justice to the in- 
dustrial conditions which now surround 
us. In those earlier days the laborer 
ordinarily knew his fellowworkmen, 
worked with simple machinery, and ran 
comparatively small risk of injury. The 
genius of our present remarkable indus- 
trial development requires that he carry 
on his patient toil in company with 
veritable armies of fellowmen, many 
of whom he can neither see nor know; 
it surrounds him with mighty and com- 
plicated machinery driven by forces be- 
yond his control, whose _ relentless 
strength rivals that of the thunderbolt 
itself; and it requires him to labor day 
by day with faculties at highest tension 
in places where death lurks in ambush 
at his elbow, awaiting only a moment’s 
inadvertence before it strikes. 

“The faithful laborer is worthy of his 
hire in these latter days as never be- 
fore; but is he not entitled to more, and 
are not those dependent upon his la- 
bors entitled to more? When he has 
yielded up life, or limb, or health in the 
service of that marvelous industrialism 
which is our boast, shall not the great 
public for whom he wrought be charged 
with the duty of securing from want 
the laborer himself, if he survive, as 
well as his helpless and dependent ones? 
Shall these latter alone pay the fearful 
price of the luxuries and comfort which 
modern machinery brings within the 
reach of all? ‘ 

“These are burning and _ difficult 
questions with which the courts cannot 
deal, because their duty is to admin- 
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ister the law as it is, not to change it; 
but they are well within the province 
of the legislative arm of the govern- 
ment. Happily the Legislature has seen 
the need and now has these questions 
under serious consideration. If it shall 
solve them justly and equitably within 
constitutional lines, or even make a sub- 
stantial advance in the direction of such 
a solution, it will be entitled to the 
gratitude of all citizens. Confidently I 
can say that none will welcome such a 
solution more heartily than the judges 
of the courts.’” 


18th Century Constitutions 
20th Century Conditions 


The law was soon afterward enacted 
and was at once attacked as unconstitu- 
tional; it was, however, upheld by the 
court, and in the opinion this language 
was used: 


“That governments founded on writ- 
ten constitutions which are made difh- 
cult of amendment or change lose much 
in flexibility and adaptibility to changed 
conditions there can be no doubt. In- 
deed, that may be said to be one purpose 
ot the written constitution. Doubtless 
they gain enough in stability and free- 
dom from mere whimsical and sudden 
changes to more than make up for the 
loss in flexibility; but the loss still re- 
mains, whether for good or ill. A con- 
stitution isa very human document, and 
must embody with greater or less fidel- 
ity the spirit of the time of its adoption. 
It will be framed to meet the problems 
and difficulties which face the men who 
make it, and will generally crystallize 
with more or less fidelity the political, 
social, and economic propositions which 
are considered irrefutable, if not actu- 
ally inspired, by the philosophers and 
legislators of the time. But the diffi- 
culty is that, while the constitution is 
fixed or very hard to change, the con- 
ditions and problems surrounding the 
people, as well as their ideals, are con- 
stantly changing. The political or phi- 
losophical aphorism of one generation is 
doubted by the next, and entirely dis- 
carded by the third; the race moves for- 
ward constantly, and no Canute can stay 
its progress. 

“Constitutional commands and prohibi- 
tions, either distinctly laid down in ex- 
press words or necessarily implied from 
general words, must be obeyed, and im- 
plicitly obeyed, so long as they remain 
unamended ,or unrepealed. Any other 
course on the part of either legislator 
or judge constitutes violation of his oath 
of office. But when there is no such ex- 
press command or prohibition, but only 
general language, or a general policy 
drawn from the four corners of the in- 
strument, what shall be said about this? 
By what standards is this general lan- 
guage or general policy to be interpreted 
and applied to present-day people and 
conditions ? 

“When an eighteenth century consti- 
tution forms the charter of liberty of a 
twentieth century government must its 
general provisions be construed and in- 
terpreted by an eighteenth century mind 
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ditions and ideals? Clearly not. This 


were to command the race to halt in its — 
progress, to stretch the state upon a 


veritable bed of Procrustes. ' 
“Where there is no express command 


or prohibition, but only general lan-— 
guage or policy to be considered, the — 


conditions prevailing at the time of its 
adoption must have their due weight; 
but the changed social, economic, and 
governmental conditions and ideals of 
the time, as well as the problems which 


the changes have produced, must also — 
‘logically enter into the consideration, — 


and become influential factors in the 


IIT 


settlement of problems of construction — 


and interpretation. 


It is right to say here that the law in 
question is an optional, not a compulsory 


law, and hence the court did not meet 


the most serious question which the 


Court of Appeals of New York met in — 


the Ives case. 


Notwithstanding the optional charac- 
ter of the law, however, it gives every 


promise of satisfactorily solving the 


question, 
its administration, and a large fraction 
of the industries of the state are now 
working under it, while the number of 


Marked success has attended | 


concerns exercising the option to come — 
under the law is increasing every month. — 


In the course of the evolution of 


modern democracy in Wisconsin, it was — 


considered by the Legislature that the 
adoption of a state-wide primary law 
was a proper, if not an absolutely nec- 
essary step, and such law was passed 
in the year 1903 (subject to ratification, 


by referendum vote of the people), re- 
quiring all party candidates for office — 


(except judicial and school offices, and 
certain minor offices) to be nominated 
at primary elections. 


The law was ap- 


proved by the people and was chal- 
lenged as unconstitutional, because it 
abridged the right of the people to 
assemble and consult for the common 


good, and unreasonably limited 
right of candidates for office to secure 
support from voters, as well as the right 
of voters to participate in the selection 


of candidates. The law was upheld by © 
the court, and in the opinion the follow-_ 


ing language was used, again recogniz- 


the © 


ing the important bearing which altered © 


conditions must have on such questions: 


“Tf the law is a violation of Sec. 4, 


Art. I, of our constitution (the section — 


guaranteeing the right of peaceable 
assemblage and consultation), on the 
grounds urged, then the state is irre- 
vocably committed to the caucus and 
convention method of naming candi- 
dates and building party platforms un- 
til such time as the constitution is 
amended. It is highly improbable that 
our constitution makers intended that 
any such result would follow from a pro- 


vision practically taken from the Eng- | 


lish Bill of Rights, and which was 
framed to meet grave abuses of a very 
different character. Such intention 
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would entirely ignore those altered con- 
ditions which the mutations of time 
_ bring about, and would be tantamount to 
| an egotistical declaration that when the 
| constitution was framed the millennium 
had arrived and progress had reached 
| its ultimate goal. Unless we read some- 


thing into the constitution which we do 


| not find there, we are unable to see how 
the third objection to the law can be up- 
held.” 


A ‘comprehensive civil service act 
passed in 1905 was upheld by the court 
against attack as ‘unconstitutional, and 
in the opinion the court said, referring 
to the former spoils system: 


“These practices produced in their 
many obnoxious features a deplorable 
state of inefficiency, and the uncertainty 
of tenure in the service tended, obvious- 
lv, to demoralize the public service. The 
object of this statute is to correct some 
of these evils and to place the public 
service on a basis of fitness and effi- 
ciency, through recognition of skill and 
proficiency upon entrance into the serv- 
ice and of experience and merit in se- 
curing promotions, and by giving secur- 
ity of continuance in the service. The 
yarious provisions of the act are well 
calculated as the means for carrying 
these legislative objects and purposes 
into effect, and constitute an appropri- 
ate scheme for correcting existing evils 
and tor improving the civil service, 
thereby promoting good government.” 


A pure food law, forbidding the sale 
of a glucose product under the name of 
“corn syrup,” was also sustained on the 
broad ground that the Legislature had 
the undoubted right to prevent whole- 
sale deception as to the character of an 
article of food offered for sale, even 
though the food itself might not be un- 
wholesome.” 


A bakeshop law, prohibiting the con- 
ducting of bakeries in cellars, was sus- 
tained as a constitutional exercise of the 
police power in 1910,” and other instances 
less striking in their nature, where the 
court has sustained laws framed to meet 
modern conditions, could be cited. 

I would not be understood as claiming 
that every law which Wisconsin legis- 
lative wisdom has deemed to be demand- 
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ed by the public welfare has been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. That 
court has not shrunk from performing its 
duty where the fact of unconstitutional- 
ity has seemed plain, Thus a recent law, 
which in effect took from the owners 
without compensation all waterpowers 
in the state, notwithstanding they had 
been originally sold by the state, and 
had been improved by private owners by 
the expenditure of millions of capital, 
conveyed, dealt with, taxed, and in all 
ways considered as private property 
since the foundation of the state, was 
declared to be plainly a confiscation of 
private property, and hence void under 
the constitution.” 


The Overshadowing Police Power 


Again, a tenement house law, which 
applied stringent building regulations 
necessary only in crowded cities to any 
house built upon the prairie in any part 
of the state, was declared so unreason- 
able as to be beyond the proper limits 
of police power.” At the following 
session of the Legislature, a law was 
passed embodying all of the useful regu- 
lations of the former law and confining 
them to the thickly populated cities of 
the state, and the same is now in full 
force and effect. 

There has been no flinching on the 
part of the court when unconstitution- 
ality was plain, but I believe I am jus- 
tified by the record which has been 
made, and which I have tried to briefly 
sketch, in claiming that it has ever had 
the open mind, and has ever striven to 
realize the difference of situation which 
results from the changing conditions of 
the age. 

It has also realized, as I believe, the 
full scope and controlling influence of 
the police power; that power which is an 
integral part of every constitution, whe- 
ther specially named or not, and without 
which a government can not exist, be- 
cause it can not govern. 

It may be briefly defined as the sov- 
ereign power of the state to regulate and 
control individual conduct in aid of the 
public welfare. Standards of public 
welfare will necessarily change as con- 
ditions of life change and as knowl- 
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edge expands, and so the law which in 
one generation would be regarded as a 
clear and unjustifiable invasion of pri- 
vate right may in the next be regarded 
as absolutely necessary to conserve the 
public safety and welfare. 

It is inspiring to note in this connec- 
tion that of all American courts, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
given the broadest definition to the police 
power. In Bank vs. Haskell, 219-U. S. 
104, that court said of this power: 


“It may be said in a general way that 
the police power extends to all the great 
public needs. It may be put 
forth in aid of what is sanctioned by 
usage, or held by the prevailing morality 
or strong and preponderant public opin- 
ion to. be greatly and immediately nec- 
essary to the public welfare.” 


It may be said that there are judges 
upon some of the American benches who 
have not fully appreciated the full sig- 
nificance of this overshadowing power, 
nor the proper bearing of the changed 
thought and conditions of the time. I 
have seen decisions which seemed on 
their face to justify this idea. I will 
not, however, presume to judge my 
brethren upon the various appellate 
benches of the country. I know too well 
the heavy burden which rests upon them 
and the weariness of their tasks. 

But granting that there are such 
judges, I confidently assert that they are 
in a small and rapidly diminishing 
minority. The great majority feel the 
thrill of the great movements of the 
time for the betterment of industrial and 
social conditions, and the conservation 
of human life and limb. 

While they appreciate the importance 
of the duties with which they are 
charged as interpreters and guardians 
of the constitution and the laws, and 
are endeavoring to perform those duties 
with fidelity and courage, they realize 
also that “Men’s hearts wait upon them, 
men’s lives hang in the balance, men’s 
hopes call upon them to say what they 
will do.” While they may not literally 
pray for divine guidance, they are en- 
deavoring day by day, as only honest 
and earnest men.can endeavor, to view 
every question which comes before them 
for decision with “the understanding 
heart, that they may rightly discern be- 
tween good and bad. 


Leadless Glaze 


What It Means to Pottery and ‘Tile Workers 


WONDER if other people have 
| noticed as I have how often in 
recent English books references 
are made to “leadless glaze,” 
the use of which seems to stamp a per- 
son as belonging to the scrupulously con- 
scientious, to the ethically elect. Only 
the other day I came across “leadless 
glaze” twice; once in a novel the hero 
of which had stripped himself of worldly 
goods and gone to live with the poor, 
keeping only “a few John drawings and 
a little leadless glaze.” Then this in a 
discourse on the shortcomings of the 
Church of England clergy: “Of course,” 
said the critic, “you buy only leadless 
glaze but, ” much as he might have 
said, “Ye tithe mint, annis and cumin, 
but neglect the weightier matters of the 
law.” 
This, that the English seem to regard 
as a commonplace, as an accepted duty 
for the buyer who uses his conscience, is 
to us an unknown thing. What is lead- 
less glaze, and why should we demand 
it, and if we do demand it can we get it, 
and where? We are so ignorant on the 
whole question that when we ask a dealer 
for leadless glaze pottery and are told 
either that all American glaze is leadless, 
or that there is no lead poisoning in 
American potteries because they are so 
much better safeguarded than English 
potteries, we have to accept the informa- 
tion because there is no way of finding 
out whether it is true or not. We know 
quite as little about lead poisoning in 
tile factories, and as for the great bath 
tub industry, has anyone ever heard it 
spoken of as a dangerous lead trade? 


White Ware in America 


Among employes in white ware pot- 
teries perhaps it is not so strange that 
we have not heard of lead poisoning. 
The industry is much less important in 
America than in England and not nearly 
so conspicuous. Also, the workmen in 
this branch of pottery making are better 
off here than in England. The men are 
well organized, they work short hours 
and make good wages. They are almost 
all of British birth or descent, and the 
tradition of earlier days in the British 
potteries survives among them, a time 
when conditions were very bad and lead 
poisoning frequent and severe. They 
will assure you that there is practically 
no trouble over here, that lead poisoning 
in Ohio and New Jersey is nothing to 
what it was in Staffordshire. and they 
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do not care to be either investigated or 
protected. 

American tile works and art potteries, 
however, are large and important, and 
lead poisoning is notorious in the towns 
where they are situated. It is difficult 
to account for our ignorance about these 
industries and still more so to under- 
stand why we have not heard of lead 
poisoning in the making of porcelain 
enamelled sanitary ware. 

In September, 1911, the Bureau of 
Labor asked me to make a study of lead 
poisoning in these four industries: The 
white ware potteries, which means table 
and toilet ware and sanitary earthen- 
ware; the “art and utility potteries,” tile 
works, and the making of porcelain 
enamelled bathtubs and sinks. The last 
named is quite different from the others, 
and will have to be described separately. 

The pottery industry proper, leaving 
out tile works, falls naturally into two 
divisions, not because of any essential 
difference in the nature of the work, but 
because one branch is organized and the 
other is not. The great contrast be- 
tween the white ware potter of East 
Liverpool or Trenton and the) “art and 
utility” potter of Zanesville is due chiefly 
to this fact, one belongs to the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, the 
other has no organization. Tile works 
do not resemble art potteries nearly as 
much as do white ware potteries as far 
as methods of work are concerned, but 
tile workers are in the same class as art 
potters, for they too are unorganized. 

White ware (table and toilet and sani- 
tary earthenware) is made chiefly in 
Trenton, N. J. and in and about East 
Liverpool, Ohio. All our table and 
toilet ware is lead glazed ware. We 
cannot demand leadless glaze unless we 
demand foreign-made goods for there 
is no leadless glazed ware of this kind 
in the United States. Our glazes con- 
tain from 5 to 20, usually about 16 per 
cent, of unchanged and therefore pois- 
onous white lead. Of course this lead 
is poisonous only to the workman who 
handles it when it is raw. After the 
ware has been fired the lead is melted 
into an insoluble glass which constitutes 
a pottery glaze. 

Sanitary earthenware means glazed 
earthenware basins, water-closets, sitz 
baths, bath tubs, etc. One must not con- 
fuse sanitary earthenware with porce- 
lain enamelled sanitary ware, for the 
two trades are absolutely different. The 
bath tubs ordinarily seen belong to the 


latter class; they are, not made of 


earthenware but of iron, covered with 
porcelain enamel. “That work is not 
done by potters and nothing that I say 
here refers to it. That is a separate 
trade. The very heavy solid bath tubs 
often used in large houses and hotels 
are made of earthenware and covered 
with a leadless glaze. It is easy to tell 
this sort of a bathtub from the usual 
kind by rapping on it, for the iron tubs 
give out a metallic sound. The rest of 
the bathroom equipment, closet and 
basin, are of earthenware and have a 
lead glaze. Earthenware bathtubs can 
be covered with leadless glaze because 
they are fired only once, a prolonged 
firing which biscuits the clay and melts 
the glaze. The smaller pieces, basins 
and closets, are first biscuited and then 
glazed and fired again and lead is added 
to this glaze to make it melt faster. 


Union Advantages 


The white ware potters have a strong 
organization and the union makes 
yearly agreements with the employers 
and has been undisturbed by even a 
suggestion of a strike for over ten 
years. I did not see any evidences of 
hostility to the union in either Trenton 
or East Liverpool; indeed, one pottery 
owner told me that he thought the union 
advantageous to the employers because 
it prevented one manufacturer under- 
selling the others by cutting wages. 
Unfortunately the women in this field 
do not enjoy any of the advantages of 
the trade union. 

The second ‘class of pottery work is 
the so-called art and utility ware, a 
great deal of which is made in and near 
Zanesville, Ohio. The utility part con- 
sists of cheap stoneware, which has a 
leadless glaze, and yellow ware and 
Rockingham for which a very rich lead 
glaze is used. The demand for these 
last two wares is decreasing constantly. 
Yellow ware is that type of crockery, 
bowls of which were formerly much used 
in the kitchen, and Rockingham is the 
brown or black ware used for teapots. 
Art ware includes everything from the 
most gorgeous and hideous jardinieres 
and spittoons to the finest Rookwood. 
As it is all highly decorated the glaze 
must contain a great deal of lead, up to 
40 or 50 per cent, because the presence 
of lead makes glaze fuse at a low tem- 
perature and great heat would spoil the 
colors. 

Although they are not strictly speak- 
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| more lead, up to 60 per cent. 
_ kinds of roof tiles also are covered with 


these processes. 
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| ing potters, tile makers do work very 


like that done in potteries, and hygien- 


| ically and economically the tile works 
| resemble art and utility potteries’ very 


closely. Indeed, a glaze worker in 


7 Zanesville may go from an art pottery 
) to a tile works and find work fairly 


similar and wages practically the same. 


| White glazed tiles such’as are used on 


walls (floor tiles are not glazed) have 
a glaze containing 5 to 20 per cent of 


white lead, but colored tiles used for 


fireplaces as well as walls require much 
Certain 


a glaze rich in lead. 
‘So far, then, as danger from the 
glaze is concerned sanitary ware is the 


| safest to work with, then comes table 


and toilet ware, and last, art and util- 
ity ware and tiles, with perhaps colored 
tiles at the head of the list. This means 
that the poorest paid work is also the 
most dangerous. 


Art and Utility Potters 


The art and utility potters have no 
organization, and as the Zanesville dis- 
trict has practically no work to offer 
except employment in potteries and tile 
works wages are kept at a very low 
level, so that not only are these people 
exposed to greater dangers than are the 
white ware potters, because of the more 
dangerous glaze they must use, but they 
suffer in addition from those conditions 
which predispose to lead poisoning— 
poor food, poor clothing, poor housing 


| and the anxiety that comes from in- 
security of employment. 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
difference in demeanor and attitude of 
mind between the independent, secure, 
self-respecting potter of the white ware 
field and the discouraged, half-timid, 


_ half-rebellious tile worker or art potter 


in the unorganized field. The contrast 
between their homes also is -striking. 
Wives of white ware dippers and kiln- 
men do not have to work in the potter- 
ies, but wives of tile workers and art 
potters often must to eke out the hus- 
band’s earnings. Except in a few of 
the tile factories, these people are all 
Americans. 

It is not by any means all the work- 
ers in a pottery that are exposed to the 
danger of lead poisoning, only the mix- 
ers who make up the glaze, the dippers 


who apply it, the helpers who clean off: 
_ the excess of glaze, pile up the ware and 


-carry it to the kilns, the kilnmen who 


place it in clay boxes to be fired and the 


decorators who use lead colors. In a 


_ large pottery there may not be more 


than 35 to 40 persons doing such work, 
and in a sanitary ware pottery the num- 
ber is even much smaller. 

In an article of this length it is pos- 
sible to give only a brief description of 
Mixing the glaze is 
_done under the supervision of a skilled 

man, but is carried out mostly by un- 


skilled foreigners, who often know noth- 
ing about the danger of the work; not 
that there is much danger but there need 
be practically none. As it is, we found 
thirteen cases of lead poisoning that 
had occurred in two years among the 
“odd men” and male helpers of these pot- 
teries, which employ regularly only 
about 180 such men. These odd men 
not only mix, grind and sift glaze but 
sweep the mill room and glost kiln room 
both of which usually have rough ce- 
ment or brick floors. Nobody knows 
much about these men and they are 
probably a shifting class. 


Dippers are highly skilled, well paid — 


in the white ware field, very poorly paid 
in art and utility potteries and tile 
works. They dip. the biscuitted ware 
in liquid glaze, bringing it up with a 
whirl and shaking it a little to get rid 
of the excess of glaze. There is no 
guard around the dipping tub to catch 


the drops and white glaze spatters over. 


the walls and windows, spills on the 
floor and splashes the overalls of the 
dipper, whose arms are smeared to the 
shoulders. These men are all Ameri- 
cans, British or Germans. They live 
comfortably and are proud of their 
trade, but their trade life is surprisingly 
short. One hundred and nineteen dip- 
pers averaged a little less than eighteen 
years’ employment, though most of them 
entered the industry before the age of 
twenty. 

On the other side of the dipping tub 
stands the dipper’s: helper. In a sani- 
tary ware pottery he is a young man, 
who later on will be a dipper. He 
takes the dipped ware, sponges off the 
glaze from the foot (this is “ware fin- 
ishing” or “ware cleaning”) and car- 
ries it on his shoulders to the kilns. 
In the Trenton general ware potteries 
the helper is a boy and all he does is 
to stack the dipped ware on a board, 
lift it to his shoulder and carry it to 
the kilns. These boys usually come 
from poor families. They do not stay 
long at the work, the dippers say, partly 
because they feel the effects of the 
lead. Their hair and faces and nostrils 
are often white with lead dust, and they 
are notoriously careless about washing 
before lunch, which they eat wherever 
they please, even in the dipping room. 

In East Liverpool the dippers’ help- 
ers are girls and women, unorganized, 
earning $1.10 a day on which many of 
»them must support or help support de- 
pendents. Many are young girls from 
the country, especially the West Vir- 
ginia mountains, boarding for $3 or $4 
a week or doing light housekeeping. 
Physicians say these girls come to the 
city with red cheecks, plump and 
healthy, but that after a few months in 
the glaze room their color is gone and 
they are losing weight and strength. 
Some physicians say that they can tell 
a glaze worker on the street by her start- 
ling pallor. The work of the girl help- 


ers in East Liverpool is dustier than 
that of the boys in Trenton because they 
must do the ware cleaning, which in 
Trenton general ware potteries is done 
by the kilnmen. The ‘taker off” 
stands beside the dipper and sponges off 
the foot of each piece as it is dipped 
and places it on the drip board to dry, 
If her dipper is unusually active in his 
flourishes she may be splashed from 
head to foot with glaze. The “gather- 
er” stacks the ware after it is dry, in 
piles on boards and lifts them to shelves 
to wait for the kilnmen. Her work is 
much dustier than that of the taker-off, 
specially as she is usually the one to 
finish the little butter plates. These 
little individual butter plates can not be 
sponged as the other ware is, because 
the pieces are so light that each one 
would have to be held in place or it 
would be pushed about by the sponge. 
Therefore these pieces have to be finished 
dry by the kilnmen in Trenton, by the 
takers-off and gatherers in East Liver- 
pool. The girls wait until a large num- 
ber of butter plates have accumulated 
and then rub them, bottom side down, on 
a piece of rough flannel or carpet tacked 
to a board. The work is looked upon 
as dangerous because it is so very dusty. 

These girls also clean the boards on 
which the dipped ware is carried. 
Usually they do it by sponging, but 
sometimes a girl pounds the board 
against the floor or the wall to shake 
the dust off. The cleaning of the glaze 
room is also the work of these girls, 
and is dangerous or not according to 
the care with which it is done. 


Work Room Conditions 


American dipping rooms all have 
rough wooden floors, white with accu- 
mulated glazed dust. They are practi- 
cally never really cleaned, but they are 
swept every day. Some dippers are 
very particular to make the girls wet 
the floor thoroughly before sweeping 
and will not allow them to begin till 
the day’s work is over. Others are in- 
different and let the girls sweep any 
time they choose, perhaps during the 
noon hour, and they admit that the 
sprinkling of the floor is done per- 
functorily. The girls bring their mid- 
morning lunch to the dipping room and 
eat it there, though they prefer to go 
into the biscuit room to eat if they are 
allowed to. They always eat in their 
dipping clothes and it is common talk 
that the girls are carelsss about washing 
their hands before lunch, but this is 
perhaps not to be wondered at when one 
considers that all they have to wash 
with is cold water. 

The presence of these girl helpers is 
said by the dippers to be a distinct dis- 
advantage, not only to themselves but 
to the men working in the room, for 
they stir up glaze dust with their skirts 
as they pass to and fro over the floor. 
The mother of one of these girls said 
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that she could always shake glaze dust 
from her daughter’s skirt and petticoat 
when she came home. 


There is twice as much lead poisoning 
among the women in the dipping rooms 
as among the men, if not more than 
twice as much. Among 85 dippers be- 
longing to a certain local there were 
13 cases of lead poisoning in one year, 
or 1 to every 6 or 7 employed. Among 
41 female helpers there were 14 cases, 
Gnelafor every. 3 .employed. seine 
figures for the dippers come from the 
union books and probably cover all the 
cases. Those for the girls were ob- 
tained by interviews and are probably 
not so accurate. Probably the great 
difference between these two sets of 
people exposed to the same danger is 
accounted for partly by the greater sus- 
ceptibility to lead poisoning which wom- 
en,are said to have and partly by the 
lower wages paid to them. 

Glost kilnmen are skilled men, mem- 
bers of the National Brotherhood, 
earning good wages and secure of em- 
ployment, yet they too remain a sur- 
prisingly short time in the trade. Two 
hundred averaged only 14% years’ em- 
ployment. They place the glazed ware 
in clay receptacles for firing and, in 
Trenton, they also finish it by rubbing 
the under side of each piece against a 
band of rough muslin, which they wear 
tied around the waist. This is of course 
bad, dusty work, and the men know it, 
but they cannot throw it back on the 
dippers’ helpers as has been done in 
East Liverpool without disturbing the 
elaborate piece work system now in 
force. Even in Trenton, however, the 
glost kilnmen do not suffer from lead 
poisoning as much as do the dippers, 
for there is not nearly as much glaze 


dust in the kilnroom as in the dipping 
room, nor are they handling raw glazed 
ware all the time; they are also filling 
and emptying kilns. Out of 105 who 
were personally interviewed, only 6 ad- 
mitted having had lead poisoning while, 
out of 34 dippers in Trenton, 10 stated 
that they had been poisoned. 


Color Decoration 


Decoration used to be much more 
dangerous than it is now, when it was 
the fashion to decorate toilet sets and 
dinner sets with solid bands of color 
or backgrounds of color, for this re- 
quired the application of lead colors by 
dabbing with cotton or blowing through 
an atomizer. Such-work is still done 
on ornamental plaques or highly deco- 
rated toilet ware but for the most part 
the popular designs now are clearly de- 
fined patterns on a white ground. This 
sort of decoration is applied by means 
of specially prepared paper (decalco- 
mania paper or prints), which is pasted 
on the surface of the ware and then 
washed off, the pattern being left im- 
printed. When solid color is needed 
the ware is held under a hood with an 
exhaust fan and the colors are sprayed 
over it with an atomizer. This process 
is still rather dangerous unless it is most 
carefully managed. 

This description of dipping, finishing, 
and the rest would apply also in the 
main to the work done in art and util- 
ity potteries though the tasks are not 
so strictly divided there and dippers 
may also decorate and sponge or scrape 
the glazed ware. As far as danger 
goes, not only is there more lead in the 
glaze in these potteries but much more 
decorating is done with lead colors, 
both by brush and by blowing. Then, 
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too, a good many different glazes are 
used in an art pottery so that a great 
deal more mixing has to be done. 

This is also true of tile works where 
large quantities of lead are used in the 
different glazes. The processes in a 
tile factory are not quite like those car- 
ried on in potteries; for instance much 
of the dipping of white tiles is done by 
machine and the tiles do not need to be 
finished or cleaned. Colored tiles, how- 
ever, and irregularly shaped tiles used 
for edges and cornices, as well as roof 
tiles too big for the machines and onyx 
tiles, are glazed by hand. All these 
tiles must be scraped or brushed after- 
wards to get rid of the glaze which has 
run over the edges. This work (called 
“fettling”) is done by lads and girls, 
and is much the worst feature of the 
tile works. In the dipping room of a - 
tile factory girls scrape off dry glaze, 
which may be more than half white 
lead, blow the tile to get it clean or 
even brush it with a stiff brush. The 
dry glaze falls on floor and tables and 
flies into the air, and the girls’ faces 
and hair are powdered with it. In the 
worst tile factory I visited the girls at 
the end of the day’s work swept off 
the glaze tables and the floor around 
them and then brushed off each other’s 
skirts with the same brush. By the 
time they had finished the air around 
them was foggy with white glaze dust. 
These work people do not speak of lead 
colic but of “glaze colic.” 

The influence of the large amount of 
lead that is used in the glaze and the 
low wages paid in these two last 
branches of the industry, can be easily 
seen when we compare the rate of lead 
poisoning among the art potters and the 
tile workers with that among the white 
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ware potters. Among 304 men employ- 
ed in the art potteries and tile works, 
63 cases of lead poisoning had occurred 
in two years’ time, or one for every 
four or five employed. Among 796 
white ware potters only 60 were found 
for the same period, or one for every 


13 employed. 


If we wish to get a contrasting pic- 
ture of conditions in British and 
American potteries and tile works, we 
may, compare with the description I 
have just given, the following descrip- 
tion of a pottery in Staffordshire which 
I visited last summer. I might select 
any one of several, but the Grindley 
Hotel Ware Company in Burslem is 
quite typical. Here I found a dipping 
room that seemed to me as nearly per- 
fect as possible. It was a one-story 
building, well lighted and ventilated 
from the roof, with a dark red tile floor 
contrasting pleasantly with the white 
glazed tiles which covered the walls. 
The dipping tub had a screen of zinc 
around two-thirds of the circumference 
to keep the glaze from splashing, but in 
spite of this the dipper made every ef- 
fort to avoid wasting his glaze, and the 


red tiles on the floor would have be-. 


trayed him if he had been careless. 
Splashing glaze is discouraged in Eng- 
lish potteries as not only dangerous but 
This room is flushed 
with a hose, both walls and floor, at 
the end of the day’s work. There is no 
dusty sweeping here. 

There was no “taker off” working 
beside the dipper but the ware was 
placed by him at once on a series of 
grated shelves traveling along an end- 
less belt within a heated compartment. 
At the other end of this compartment 
stood a girl who took off and cleaned 


the ware. This work is admirably 
managed in a British pottery. They 
have faced the fact that dry lead glaze 
is dangerous and if a pottery owner 
will use it they insist that he must see 
to it that his employes do not have to 
breathe glaze dust. At Grindley’s the 
taker off at the mangle had before her 
a long shallow tank in which stood two 
boards covered with flannel, not under 
the water but saturated by it. From 
the center of the tank projected the 
opening of an air exhaust covered with 
netting. The girl took two cups off 
the mangle, rubbed the foot of one 
against the other holding them over 
this exhaust, then gave each a quick 
rub over the wet flannel. 


English Economy 


Other women were seen scraping 
and brushing off the glaze into shallow 
sinks filled with water, along the farther 
side of which ran an opening about 6 
inches high with a strong exhaust lead- 
ing into the dust-collecting system. The 
glaze deposited from these exhaust 
pipes is used to finish the inside of 
saggers and, caught in the water, can 
be used for ware again. It is claimed 
that it is an economy to collect excess 
glaze in water instead of letting it fall 
on the floor to be swept up with dust 
and dirt. 

The boards on which the glazed ware 
is placed and the shelves on which it 
is stored before firing are beautifully 
clean. These boards must be washed 
every evening. 

Even a greater contrast is seen if we 
compare a Zanesville tile factory with 
the Malkin tile works in Burslem or 
Minton & Hollins in Stoke-on-Trent. 
The dipping rooms here are like the one 
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described above. The cleaners 
beside the dipper, taking the dipped tiles 
from him, and they are not allowed to 
wait until the glaze is dry. They must 
scrape the damp glaze off into a pan 
of water and not waste any of it by 
letting it fall on the table or floor. 
Such a thing as dry scraping or brush- 
ing or blowing of this dangerous lead 
glaze would never be tolerated. My 
English guides marvelled over the 
wasteful methods of Americans in let- 
ting so much good glaze get spoiled. 
But the greatest contrast between that 
country and ours is seen in the care 
given to the work people. 

All the factories visited come under 
the special rules which apply to places 
using a glaze containing more than 5 
per cent soluble lead. These rules ap- 
ply to every person who comes in con- 
tact with the glaze in any way, even if 
he is only working in the same room 
with dippers or cleaners and the rules, 
of course, lead to a strict separation of 
safe from dangerous processes, such as 
does not obtain in many American pot- 
teries and tile works. 

The glaze workers are furnished with 
full suits of washable working clothes, 
washed weekly and mended at the ex- 
pense of the’ employer. Men wear 
overalls and caps, women full, high- 
necked, and long-sleeved aprons of 
some light-colored calico. There was 
at first a good deal of opposition on 
the part of the girls to wearing caps, 
but a clever factory inspector devised 
a pretty shirred sunbonnet which sits 
loosely on the head and is very be- 
coming. One sees light blue, pink, and 
lavender, the girls choosing the color 
they like. These sunbonnets are very 
inexpensive. 
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Toilet rooms must contain one basin 
with hot and cold running water for 
every five employes and roller towels, 
soap, and nail-brushes. The work peo- 
ple are required to take off their work 
clothes, and wash hands and face, be- 
fore leaving work or going into the 
lunch room, the only place where they 
are permitted to keep and eat food. It 
is customary to allow one-quarter of an 
hour in the middle of the morning and 
afternoon and one hour at noon. 

At Malkins I saw a charmingly fitted 
up lunch room with walls of decorated 
tiles. The company provides a’ stove 
and fuel and the services of a house- 
keeper who cooks the food which the 
work people club together to buy. They 
can have a hot meat dinner for seven 
cents. 

Not only does the British government 
guard against lead poisoning among 
the potters by these sanitary precau- 
tions but it requires the employer to 
engage a physician who must examine 
once a month all the people working 
with glaze or with lead colors. No 
American pottery does this. If a physi- 
cian is attached to a pottery or tile 
works in this country he is called in 
only for accidents or for cases of 
violent colic or of convulsions occur- 
ring on the premises. 

The results of these two national poli- 
cies can be seen by comparing the rec- 
ords of lead poisoning in the two 
countries for a single year. It must 
be remembered that while the British fig- 
ures represent the cases found by care- 
ful monthly examination of all those em- 
ployed, the figures I give for American 
establishments mean only those that I 
could discover by interviews with 
physicians, union officials, and working 
people, and they are therefore neces- 
sarily incomplete. The accompanying 
table gives the cases of lead poisoning 
found to have occurred in one year 
among the potters of Great Britain and 
among those in the potteries in the 
United States which formed the sub- 
ject of this investigation. 

This means that with less than one- 
quarter of the work people, American 
potteries have almost twice as many, 
cases of lead poisoning. This statement 
should be qualified by saying that un- 
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All potteries, Great Britain. Potteries visited, United States, 1911. — 
| f Ratio of | Ratio of 
Sex. Employes | cee cases of lead Em- | Cases of cases of lead © 
|  in1907. Sy poisoning to | ployes. | lead pois- poisoning to — 
Beers number of oning. number of 
| ing, 1910. employes. employes. — 
Males ....... 4,504 | 40 “1to 113 1,100 87 1 to 12 or 13 
Females ..... | 2,361 | 37 1 to 64 393 57 1to7 
| i, Fi 
Total .| 6,865 | 1,493 144 


doubtedly more persons were employed 
in these potteries during 1912 than is 
represented by the numbers 1493,-but it 
is also true that a larger number of 
cases must have occurred than we were 
able to discover. 

It would not require any radical 
changes in the method of manufacture 
nor an extravagant outlay to make our 
potteries as safe as the British. 


The Tariff on Pottery 


During the discussions on tariff re- 
vision before the Ways and Means 
Committee and lately in Congress, the 
familiar arguments of the high protec- 
tionists seems to have been brought for- 
ward to defend the pottery schedule 
from threatened revision. We must not 
lower the tariff on pottery or tiles be- 
cause the expense of producing such 
ware is so much greater here than in 
Europe and to lower the rates would be 
to bring the American potter and tilé 
worker down to the level of his Eu- 
ropean competitor. To any one who 
has seen the conditions under which 
English and German and American 
potters and tile makers work it seems 
almost humorous to speak of degrad- 
ing the American to the level of the 
European. It is true that the Ameri- 
can white ware potter is better off in 
the matter of wages than the European 
if he is lucky enough to be a man, not 
a woman, but it is not the tariff which 
has made him so, it is the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. If 
it were the tariff, then why would it 
not produce the same effect in the tile 
works and in the Zanesville art potter- 
ies? Our consul in Stoke-on-Trent 
assured me that these two branches of 
the industry are quite as well protected 
as the white ware, yet while dippers 
and glost kilnmen in the latter make 
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healthful conditions. 


from $3.00 to $4.50 a day, I did not | 


find any art ware dipper who was paid 
as much as $2.00 a day. As for the tile 
workers, one dipper of twently-seven 


ears’ experience was earning $1.85 a | 
uy 


day and another with three years’ ex- 
perience had just been offered $1.35. 

The protective tariff has not done 
much for women’s wages. Dippers’ 
helpers in East Liverpool earn $1.10 a 
day; in Zanesville the girls of the pot- 
tery and tile works earn rather less, 
sometimes as low as 85 cents a day. In 
other words, wages are high in potter- 
ies where the National Brotherhood is 
in control and they are low in the un- 
organized potteries, and, of course, the 
unorganized women in all branches have 
low wages. 

Nor has the protective tariff, as far 
as one can see, enabled the American 


pottery and tile manufacturer to spend 


money on sanitation, on the health, 
comfort and safety of his employes. It 
has really, strange as this seems, had the 
effect of forcing people of moderate 
means to buy American products made 
under unhealthful conditions intead of 
British or German ware made under 
Surely even the 
most ardent protectionist would not ap- 
prove of such a result as this. If we 
are required to tax ourselves for the 
support of the tile industry and art 
pottery industry in America it would 
seem only just that we should be given 
some voice in deciding under what con- 
ditions the work shall be carried on. 
An industry that demands from the 
public protection should certainly sub- 
mit to public control. 


Tt was not part of my duty to ascertain 
wage scales so I can speak only of the 
wages paid to the workers in the processes 
which I studied, the processes which in- 
volve handling lead glaze. 


The Tenement Sick Room 


Clashing cobble and wheel 

Clamor and beat at his pain; 
Gong and whistle and jarring steel 
Torture his toil-seared brain. 


Anna A. Matzy 


Moil from the maddened mart, 
Clang and clatter amain! 


Only in fitful sleep 

Come snatches of peace to him— 
Breezes bearing the fragrance deep 
Of woodlands distant and dim. 


Ah, now he rests and his fretted heart 
Your din shall challenge in vain! 
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MEXICAN governor addressed 
his people in 1908 with words 


which five years later seem al-_ 


most prophetic. He said: “To- 

day Mexico has Diaz. That means peace. 
Diaz is old. When he is gone, what will 
happen? I say as long as your recrea- 
tion centers in the bull fight, as long as 
your little boys, and mothers with babes 
at breast, flock to these places, so long 
will Mexico be a land of revolutions. 
While the strong hand of Diaz still sup- 
ports you, commence, now, to find a 
substitute in character building recrea- 
tion.” ; 
Watch the crowd 
capital coming from the bull ring. Men 
and boys scramble, almost fight, for 
strips of muscle from a dead bull. They 
believe that eating this prevents coward- 
ice. Little children carry away in tri- 
umph the cruel steel barbs, gleefully re- 
counting scenes not much removed in 
bloodiness from those of the arena in 
which gladiators fought and _ early 
Christians -were martyred. You turn 
away, feeling that, with our knowledge 
of a better recreation, there comes a 
responsibility to transmit that knowl- 
edge to those whose civilization is dif- 
ferent. 
The streets of Lahore are so narrow 
that shop signs are knocked down by 
caravan camels, laden with bales of rugs 


in Montezuma’s 


Recreation, A World Need 


C. M. Goethe 


Oriental children, in the thick 
padded coats of North China play- 
mg American games in the yard 
of a Shangha printing establish- 
ment where their fathers are em- 
ployed. On his recent trip around 
the world, Mr. Goethe, a business 


man of Sacramento, sought to 
spread the recreation movement in 
the new East. He 1s backing play- 
grounds in India and Korea. 


and chests of tea from the Back of Be- 
yond. These lanes are a mass of bob- 
bing, bright-colored turbans, like a field 
of tulips in a strong breeze. Many a 
black curious eye peers through carved 
wooden lattice. England has carried 
here the Postal Savings Bank and vac- 


cine stations, but there are no play- 
grounds. 
In Seoul you find noblemen, with 


flower-pot hats, amber beads, and long 
lavender grass-linen robes, gathered . 
in a school at the center of the city. It 
is on a granite ledge,—the backbone of 
the dragon which holds up Korea and 
punishes with earthquakes any attempt 
of miners to dig into his vitals. The 
Japanese have here one of the best for- 
estry schools in the world, modeled af- 
ter German institutions. Japan’s two 
sworded nobles are learning. The 
chiefs of great clans like Satsuma—in 
whose name, oh! how many counter- 


feits of rare pottery have been thrust 
upon western purchasers—are making 
room for Mitsuis with strings of banks, 
docks, shipyards, and coal mines. Osaka 
factory whistles blow with a very west- 
ern screech. Tokio breweries send com- 
missioners to America to study how to 
make their people drink more beer. 

Japan is transferring a vast popula- 
tion from rice paddy and tea plantation 
to the punching machine and the spin- 
dle. We have given her western indus- 
trialism, with its child labor and other 
problems. We have not given her the 
American recreational means toward 
correcting them. 

A Chinese diplomat said:,“You grum- 
ble about our cheap labor and pass ex- 
clusion acts. This problem will sclve 
itself. We are hungry for engineers to 
develop our railways, mines, factories. 
Then China, a new industrial empire 
along western lines, will use all its 
labor.” But he admitted he understood 
very little about the social problems that 
must accompany that very industrialism, 
with its transfer of millions from rural 
life to factory centers, and he had 
scarcely heard of playgrounds . 

Imagine what that transfer means to 
those living where fuel is the stalks of 
dried weeds, rice is the diet, and a 
flavoring of radish steeped in vinegar 
is a luxury. There will be the same 
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CHINESE PLAYGROUND, MANILA, P. I. 


Started by the Physical Department of the Y. M. C. A. The American in 
the picture volunteers his services as leader two afternoons a week. 


change as when  red-cheeked maids, 
brought from Alpine toymakers’ homes, 
are crowded into manufacturing cen- 
ters, with the dreary monotony of the 
punching machine, making one tiny part, 
day after day, year after year. 

Recreation is a world need. To what 
extent has our splendid American rec- 
reation movement spread to the coun- 
tries of the Orient? There are only 
a few little beginnings. A start has 
been made in Manila. Through the co- 
operation of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the Playground 
and Recreation Association, a commit- 
tee was appointed by Acting Governor- 
General Gilbert, who granted an ap- 
propriation for an experimental play- 
ground in the Tondo, a congested dis- 
trict. This was opened on New Year's 
Day, 1913, Governor Gilbert presiding. 
Success came at the very first. The 
attendance ran into thousands. The 
effort now is for a complete Manila 
system; and then should come exten- 
sion throughout the islands. The Fili- 
pino Legislature is quick to appreci- 
ate work toward social betterment. 
Members return to their homes with 
strong convictions that their towns 
should have the same improvements a3 
the capital. 

Talk to the typical Chinese mer- 
chant of Singapore or Penang, owner 
of tin mines and plantations of pineap- 
ple and rubber, with one son perhaps 
at Princeton, another at Oxford, who 
poured his wealth into China to back 
the theories of Sun Yet Sin against 
the Manchu. How his knowledge of 
American institutions surprises you; 
and how eager he is to learn of Ameri- 
can playgrounds. At his palatial coun- 
try home, with luxuriant growth of 
mango and cocoanuts, and _ brilliant 
bougainveollias, you will find lodge 
gates decorated with the porcelain 
Chinese lucky dog and the American 
eagle. He is proud to have the em- 
blem of our republic, the model for 
new China. The soil here awaits the 


playground seed. It will grow as lux- 
uriantly as the bananas on his estate. 


Recreation Needs in India 


Or go to the Temple of Kali in Cal- 
cutta for a striking argument of play- 
ground extension in the Orient. We 
had planned to arrange for a model 
playground in India, preferably at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay or Delhi. It had been 
suggested to us that we see D. W. Lee, 
who with his wife, Ada Lee, has a repu- 
tation all over India for accomplishing 
things. After we told them the play- 
ground story, which we repeated from 
Yokohoma to Cairo, Mr. Lee said: 
“This plan seems good. My niece has 
seen playground work in Los Angeles. 
We will discuss ‘the matter. Meant 
while, go to Kalighat. You will then 
be better informed.” 


So we went to the temple of Kali, 
Goddess of Hate. Our word “thug” is 
Hindustandi, It comes from an organi- 
zation of thieves and murderers whose 
headquarters were at the temple and 
who shared spoils with the priests. The 


WANTED, A PLACE 
TO PLAY 


We have giv- 
en Japan her 
western indus- 
trialism with its 
child labor and 
other problems. 
We have not 
given her the 
American play- 
ground. 


man .who originally gave the jungle 
land for the temple was a shrewd real 
estate operator, although he had not 
heard of “unearned increment.’ When 
Kali was carved to pieces by her hus- 
band, Shiva, one of the fingers fell on 
this spot, which henceforth became 
sacred. The legend was evidently con- 
cocted by the shrewd realty operator, 
though there is no record that he sold 
lots at a rupee down, a rupee a month. 
Tradesmen for several blocks around 
depend upon the visitors to the temple. 
The latter is situated in the center of a 
square in a crowded, dirty part of Cal- 


cutta. It is reached through a narrow 
alley, bounded by stalls filled with 
Brahmins. These men have few gar- 


ments, save the sacred thread over the 
shoulder. 

The temple visitors are largely wo- 
men. Many bring children, some sick, 
to the shrine of the goddess who sends 
disease. The courtyard is crowded. In 
front of the shrine is a struggling mass 
of women, each fighting for the chance 
to lay her offering at the feet of the 
dread Goddess. Big burly Hindus are 
at the entrance. One says something 
like, “Kali. One eyed goddess, Hate.” 
Then with a formation like the old fly- 
ing wedge of American football, they 
rush into the mass of women, opening 


.a lane to the hideous grinning idol. 


Leaving the shrine the women run 
through a line of almost naked Brah- 
mins to where young kids, with feet 
bound, are stacked like piles of cord- 
wood. Each mother pays the, head 
priest. Another priest decapitates a kid, 
the mother meanwhile holding her 
screaming child so close that the spurt- 
ing blood will strike its face. The pav- 
ing stones become slippery with blood. 
A more horrible scene could hardly be 
imagined. Then the weak, puny bits of 
womanhood, mothers at a cruelly early 
age, run another gauntlet through 
priests who try to wring from them 
coppers for smearing them with holy 
ashes. 
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\ DWELLING IN CEYLON 
Children from such homes, denied other schooling because of their caste, in 
American supported schools often forge ahead of the children of the intellectual 
aristocracy of India, graduate at American or English universities and throw them- 
selves into India’s native betterment work. 


We thought of the merry peals of 
laughter on American playgrounds, and 
realized why Mr. Lee had said, “Go to 
‘Kalighat. You will then understand 
conditions in India better.’ When we 
returned, he effered a block in the cen- 
ter of Ballaghata, a suburb of Calcutta, 
and money toward what will probably 
be the first playground for a country 
‘containing one-fifth of all humanity. 


Publicity Needed 


The whole value of such experimental 
work must be educational. A good field 
for another playground is Bombay, cen- 
ter of the wealthy Parsees. We criti- 
cise them for their Towers of Silence, 
where bodies of the dead are exposed 
to the vultures. We criticise them for 
giving funds to hospitals for sick dogs 
and neglecting human needs. But they 
are a benevolent people and they have 
that shrewd intelligence which gives 
them the control of great industries 
such as the vast Bombay cotton mills. 
They need only knowledge of American 
playgrounds to start them at work. 

_ Publicity is needed. When a break- 

fast food manufacturer wants to dem- 

onstrate its merits, he plans a campaign 
costing hundreds of thousands. If there 

Was an opportunity to make one cent 

a year on each of India’s 300,000,000, 

‘thabitants how American capital. would 

be spent. Yet, a very modest sum spent 

in a campaign of education such as the 

Playground Association conducts in this 

‘country would start these people work- 

ing to help themselves. 

% Except India, the possibilities of no 
tion ‘are as great today as those of 
ina. The Manchu dynasty, with its 
sactionaries and corruption, is gone, as 


are the days when the wily Li counted 
soldiers in a fort on one side oi 
the Yangtsekiang, collected his per cap- 
ita, then while the inspectors were being 
feasted, transferred the troops across 
the river to another fort, and collected 
a second per capita. Dr. Sun Yet Sin 
based the New Republic upon American 
ideals. Every coolie seems to know his 
plans. A Shanghai maid from a San 
Francisco mission, trained for modern 
kindergarten work, with her ring of 
almond-eyed girls in stuffy Chinese 
clothes, repeating such familiar jingles 
as “Jack be nimble” tells you her spare 
hours are engaged months ahead, all up 
the Yangtse Valley, to tell the story. 
When you see these things with your 
own eyes and hear the eager questions 
of such men as the Singaport merchant, 
you understand how hungry the Chinese 
are for knowledge of such institutions 
as the American playground. 

In Japan you hear of the “new Jap- 


THEIR FIRST SWING 
Filipino youngsters at Tondo Play- 
ground, the first in Manila. Six 
playgrounds are now under way. 


an”; in China, of the “new China.” In 
Burmah you find “a people at school.” 
In Bengal they tell you of the “unrest” 
—a word which you hear all over India. 
The Hindustani students at the Uni- 
versity of California have a “New India 
Club.” These countries, so old that the 
things we borrowed from them we have 
long ago come to call our own, are ac- 
quiring a new civilization. 

There is a possibility of impressing 
upon the new public school system of 
China the whole plan of American play- 
grounds, of school social centers. China 
has indicated her progressiveness by 
giving some of her women the suffrage. 
The Chinese republic was long unrecog- 
nized by America, although it was a 
change from an absolute monarchy to 
the American system of government 
for a fifth of the human race. We hes- 
itated along with Portugal. Did we for- 
get the aid of France, when Lafayette 
and his fellow countrymen offered even 
their lives for what was practically the 
betterment battle of today, only fought 
in a different form? We need a revival 
of the spirit of ’76. And with our rec- 
ognition of the Chinese Republic, let us 
give her—give the whole Orient—our 
experience in solving the problems in- 
separably intertwined in the industrial 
civilization we forced upon the far East 
when our gun boats appeared before 
Yokohoma sixty years ago. 


Solving the Play Problem 


This is the story of the need of Amer- 
ica’s responsibility of the problem. Here 
are suggestions for its solution: 


1. Organize in the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America an 
international committee of fifty, with 
a working quorum in or near New 
York, and one member from each im- 
portant nation. This is on the theory 
that it is better to use an existing or- 
ganization with a plant and accumu- 
lated experience that could not be re- 
produced without great cost and loss of 
time. This committee could duplicate 
abroad the present work of education, 
of making available our accumulated 
experience. It is estimated this work 
could be done for $5,000 a year. 

2. Work through universities, abroad, 
at home, particularly through cosmopol- 
itan clubs and through the Corda Fra- 
tres, an international federation of stu- 
dents. 

3. See that foreign visitors to Amer- 
ica, interested in social betterment, be 
shown our playgrounds, our school rec- 
reation centers, etc. 

4. Have Americans abroad talk play- 
grounds and recreation. Let each be a 
missionary of social betterment. 

5. Use the missionary organizations 
themselves and the foreign Y. M. C. A. 
Some of these have already offered their 
assistance. Two Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
at Manila are doing wonderful work 
for the Philippines. 
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feels and The Beast in the 

Jungle have so blown their stamp 
in the word that when Everybody's an- 
nounces a jungle story by Conan Doyle, 
it is natural to jump at the conclusion 
that a certain detective is on the trail of 
Upton Sinclair and Judge Lindsey. 

It turns out to be a jungle in the air, eight 
miles above the earth, and very evidently 
Sherlock Holmes in a flying machine is in 
full cry after Wells and Kipling. 

But, to come down to earth, the best 
taste of the real jungle which American 
readers have in anticipation is the series 
of articles Col. Roosevelt is to: write for 
Scribner's of his coming trip up the Am- 
It is, however, his impressions of 
the social, political and industrial condi- 
tions of the cities, which he will contri- 
bute to The Outlook, which will be looked 
forward to by Survey readers. 

Other articles of sociological travel and 
description which are announced by 
magazine publishers for this year are a 
series by Frederick C. Howe of the 
People’s Institute on the practical effects 
of Socialism as shown in some of the 
European cities (Metropolitan); Edgar 
Allen Forbes’ story of the life and labor 
of the people from Skagway to Nome, 
growing out of his 8,000 mile trip in 
Alaska (Leslie’s) ; and, if you will, Nicho- 
las Vachel Lindsay’s itinerant “adven- 
tures” while preaching his gospel oi 
beauty, across the country last year, start- 
ing penniless from his home in Spring- 
field, Ill. (The Forum). 


THE CENTURY 
MACAZINE 


ERHAPS the most noticeable editor- 
ial departure of the fall is that of one 
of the magazines of recognized standing. 
The change in Harper's Weekly from Col. 
Harvey’s desk to Mr. Hapgood’s is appar- 
ently not more radical than that in the of- 
fices of The Century. “Leadership is re- 
tained in magazines as elsewhere,” says the 
newly appointed editorial head in his salu- 
tatory, “by a strong grasp of present day 
conditions.” He goes on: 


“There is no escaping the fact that 


azon. 


civilization, like the river tumbling and ~ 


swirling between two lakes, is passing 
turbulently from the old convention of 
the last several generations to the un- 
known, almost unguessable convention 
of the not distant future. The feminist 
movement, the uprising of labor, the 
surging of innumerable Socialistic cur- 
rents, can mean nothing else than the 
certain readjustment of social levels. 
The demand of the people for the heri- 
tage of the bosses is not short of revo- 
lution. The rebellious din of frantic im- 


pressionistic groups is nothing if not 
strenuous protest against a frozen art. 
The changed Sabbath and the tempered 
sermon mark the coldly critical , ap- 
praisement of religious creeds. And 
science, meantime, straining and sweat- 
ing under the lash of progress, is pass- 
ing from wonder unto wonder.” 


pee as 
We eat 


lie was Julian Leavitt, chairman of the 
Convict Labor Committee of the Na- 
tional Consumers League who may be 
said to have broached prison problems 
as a line of magazine exposure, first in 
The American and later in Pearson’s. 
Through the courtesy of various editors, 
Tue Survey is able to tell of sev- 
eral sorties into that field in ‘the coming 
months. The September American car- 
ried Peter Clark Macfarlane’s story of the 
“coming back” of Lucky Baldwin. 

This fall, Collier's will publish three ar- 
ticles by the same author in relation to 
crime and punishment. First came The 
Case of Eytinge, September: 20, the prison 
life story of a man who fought his way 
back to health, self-respect and usefulness 
from the depths represented by life sen- 
tence for murder, by tuberculosis and by 
despair. -The second will be a careful 
close-range study of Fremont Older, edi- 
tor of the San Francisco Examiner, at his 
self-appointed labor of saving as many 
criminals as he can reach, “and his reach 
is long.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Older was one of the chief instruments of 
justice in landing Abe Ruef in San Quen- 
tin and then led in the movement to se- 
cure his release, mistrusting the principles 
of punishment and incarceration. 

A Professional Jailer is the title under 
which Mr. Macfarlane will tell of the be- 
liefs and work of John L. Whitman, sup- 
erintendent of the Chicago Bridewell, in 
November. Winifred Taylor is to have a 
series of three papers in Scribner's, begin- 
ning in October, on The Man Behind the 
Bars,—dealing with the prisoner on his 
human side. Leslie’s war correspondent, 
Mrs. C. R. Miller is making reports on both 
hospitals and prisons in the Balkans. 


| METROPOUTAN 


(Gero CREEL may be expected to 
tell of his experiences as police com- 
missioner in Denver in his early article in 
Everybodys on Colorado’s Ten Year War 
for Clean Government. 
There will likely be some searching 
things said on the application of jail sen- 
tence to political offenders in Israel Zang- 


will’s sympathetic study of the militant 
movement in, England, to be published in 
the November Metropolitan. No doubt 
both suffrage and white slave agitation 
will, the coming year as the past, make 
increasing inroads on magazine space. 
Anna Garlin Spencer’s series on The New 
Abolition Movement comes to a close in 
the October Forum. Dr. Wm. Lee How-- 
ard has an article in prospect in Pearson's. 
on the absurdity of the double standard of 
morality. But the most unmistakable 
foray into the ranks of women readers 
from an angle other than that of the fash- 
ion publications is Norman Hapgood’s an- 
nounced intention to make Harper's Week- 
ly the organ of the feminist movement. 
His hope is to play a part in working out’ 
“those moral and social problems which’ 
either affect women themselves, or, affect-— 
ing all of the community, are best under- 
stood by women.’ Thus, in one of the 
early September issues, there was. an ar- 
ticle on Unmarried Mothers by Edith Liv- 
ingston Smith, a social service worker of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
Survey readers will be quick to recognize 
an old friend in Mary Roberts Coolidge 
whose article, How Men Look to Women, 
led off the series. ! 


WO leaders in social work whose writ- 
ing on labor conditions have been es-. 
sentially constructive, are this year taking 
up some of the commercial and fiscal as- 
pects of business. The reference is to 
Louis Brandeis’ series of articles on com- 
binations in Harpers’.and William Hard’s 
stories in Everybody's of the men and ma- 
chines that are fighting “the real war ‘be-- 
tween the nations for world supremacy— 
the war of business progress.” : 


‘Pearson: ons| 
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ROBABLY no subject within the 
field of Tue Survey is receiving 
more consistent treatment from the gen- 
eral magazines these times than that of 
public health. Pearson’s takes the statew 
ment of a New York doctor, that one 
person in every fifteen over forty years of 
age has diabetes and that the principal 
cause is the enforced consumption of cold. 
storage food, as text for a comparison 
between the practice of private cold stor- 
age companies and that of the government 
in the Panama canal zone. 
McClure’s is to publish the cee 
of a Physician, chapters from “that great 
human drama which daily takes place a 
hind the closed doors of a doctor’s of- 
fice.” Allan S. Benson is publishing a 
series on public health in the Metropoli- 
tan; and a characteristic article on con- 
tagious diseases is announced for an early 
Everybody's with the alluring title, Ths 
Bogus Goblin on the Sunbeam. 


: 
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Editorials 


EMOCRACY has to do with underpinnings. 

That is true of a nation; and the same 
‘thing, after its kind, is true of a magazine. And 
‘Tight there lies the significance and the inspira- 
tion in the fact that 900 readers of Tur Sur- 
‘vry mustered as co-operating subscribers in the 
twelve months ending September 30—the first ex- 
perimental year of the Survey Associates. 


| HEREIN lies also the meaning and the chal- 
lenge in the raise in our general subscrip- 
tion rate from $2 to $3 announced in this issue. 
‘It carries by a further and important stage 
the process of broadening out the base of support 
‘of the venture. Hivery reader can hereafter feel 
that he is definitely contributing to the scheme of 


i . . . 
| social exploration for which THE Survey stands. 


' HE phrase used here is the same one that is 
' thrown in large type on our cover. It is 
jused advisedly. 

| For we are essentially a magazine of the New 
World and share in its spirit. The discoveries of 
Columbus did not put binoculars on men’s noses, 
‘or lengthen out their optic nerves. Their horizon 
‘line was where it was before—as far as the eye 
could see. But it gave a third dimension to their 
| world—gave them skies which they then knew 
/never really drooped to ground. So the new social 
spirit does not really change human nature. It 
| gives it reach, and arches out possibilities of life 
‘and labor which the flat world never dreamed of. 
‘It opens out human conquest more boundlessly 
than boiler and dynamo have overcome the ma- 
‘terial world since the days of the Spanish mar- 
‘iners, 


: i OW, revolution has its flags, but evolution 
fe is slow to develop signs and symbols. It 
‘is more intangible, less crystallized. Take the 
field of public health. There is the wand of 
_Afseulapius, with its twin snakes—survivals of 
mysticism. The sick-lamp, the mortar and pestle, 
the scalpel. are symbols of the old days of cure 
rather than of the new days of prevention. They 
scarcely more in keeping with the spirit of 
modern hygiene than would be the skull and cross 
bones or a pill box. 
_ Therefore, we have not turned to sanitary re- 
form, social work, civie militantism, or the move- 
ments which are blazing new trails for the ampler 
fife and labor of the people for insignia to 
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mark our new volume and new page, but have gone 
back to the very beginning of exploration in the 
new hemisphere. 


N a room in the New York Public Library 

there has been for some time an exhibition 
of old maps—quaint work of the earliest 
geographers with hobgoblins and vampires around 
the fringes of the unknown. ‘‘ Here there be tigers 
and head-less men,’’ says one of them of the 
region now inhabited by a republic. One map in 
especial attracts attention. It is the map of De 
la Cosa, pilot of Christopher Columbus. In a way 
theirs was the first survey of North America, 
archetype of that social exploration which men and 
women are carrying forward today in the human 
relations of the New World. 

So we have plundered this old map for the let- 
ters on our cover design—letters strong and firm, 
put there no doubt by some Spanish monk. 

And under the lettering on the cover we have 
put the caravel of Columbus, much as on that old 
map, the outline of his pilot’s ship was inked in 
above the waters of the New World. Well can it 
stand for pushing out of social knowledge in our 
time as in theirs. ~ 


HOSE who would carry symbolism further 
will find other elements in the cover design. 
Ask in any engineers’ supply store for a 
surveyor’s chain, and you will be given a glisten- 
ing steel tape wound tightly around its core. But 
ransack the garrets in any county seat and you 
will find the old, slender links such as rodmen 
have carried since the days when Dutch bartered 
for Manhattan Island and the English planted 
their colonies on the Massachusetts coast and up - 
the Virginia rivers. No doubt, it came with the sur- 
veyor’s art to the New World, and measured land 
marked the great transition from the wilderness 
to community life. Four squares are used. The 
first of these is the surveyors’ target, which stands 
for accuracy in direction—type of investigation 
and research. Next is the dial, symbol of time 
and the journalistic element in THe Survey. 
Above is the seal of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, which launched the Survey 
Associates, its circle of links standing for co- 
operation among ‘social agencies and for the or- 
ganization of social forces. And last is the cog- 
wheel, the central axis of motive power in indus- 
trial life. 
With these elements the artist, Robert Cairns 
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Dobson, is working out further headings, instinct 
like these with the spirit of Tan Survey—designs 
which will, we hope, during the year be hailed as 
familiar marks of recognition. 


TWO CENTURIES OF ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


OR two-hundred and forty-three years, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company has had practically 
undisputed possession of the vast area be- 
tween Lake Superior and the farthest northern 
territory tributary to the great bay. Its first 
post, or ‘‘factory,’’ as it is called, is Ruperts 
House, which was established in 1670, near the 
place where Hendrik Hudson is supposed to have 
discovered the bay in 1610. 

During all these years the native woods-In- 
dians and Eskimo ‘‘huskies’’ have occupied trap- 
pers’ tepees and huts, and have ranged over the 
forests and the ice fields, but the Hudson’s Bay 
Company has controlled the land, the water and 
the ice by taking possession of the furs trapped 
upon them. White men are rare in the district. 
A ‘‘factor,’’ as the manager of the post is called, 
together with a few employes and adventurous 
white voyagers, so few that their visits are years 
apart, are the only representatives of the domi- 
nant race. 

Chartered from the beginning by the British 
government, the company ceded all its govern- 
mental rights to the Canadian government in 
1877. Since then, the fur trade has been open to 
competition and the French firm, Revillon Freres 
of Paris, the greatest manufacturer of finished 
furs, has recently become the only competitor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The outside world learns littie more of what 
transpires in all these regions than these two com- 
panies choose to disclose. The Canadian and pro- 
vincial governments exercise so little supervision 
and control over the territory and its population 
that they are without police, court administra- 
tion, or even machinery for the collection of 
taxes. An Indian commissioner annually visits 
the treaty Indians, but the missionaries have thus 
far vainly tried to get the government to ex- 
tend its oversight to the Eskimos. So the fur 
companies are left without authority, but with 
the power and necessity to govern. Their official 
reports are business documents, not addressed to, 
or concerned with, the public. The only other 
sources of information are the tales of the white 
voyagers, whose indebtedness to the hospitality 
of the posts and the factors is so great as to ren- 
der their criticism of the company embarrass- 
ing enough to curtail freedom, if not frankness. 

The last of these adventurous guests to return 
from voyages of discovery were Professor C. K. 
Leith of the University of Wisconsin, and his 
brother, A. T, Leith of Washington, D. C., who 
with two other white men, attended by native 
guides, successively surveyed the geological for- 
ee of the east coast of James Bay, which is 
the southernmost part of Hudson Bay. Under the 
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title of A Summer and Winter on Hudson Bay! 
they have published the fascinating story of their 
personal experience, with’a large number of in- 
teresting photographs. Appreciative of the gen- 
erous hospitality shown them, as also of many 
excellent features of good business management, 
they nevertheless were too true to freedom and 
progress to withhold this friendly criticism of 
the situation as they saw it: 


‘‘Probably nowhere else in the world could 
there be cited a similar case of arrested de-. 
velopment of a great region under control of, 
white people. This.is not written in a spirit’ 
of criticism. The company was organized to 
trade in fur, and the characteristic British 
conservatism has kept it strictly to its text. 
The stock is in strong financial hands in Eng- 
land, largely in the nobility, whence a con-- 
servative attitude would be expected. The 
company doubtless foresees that as soon as- 
the region opens up for anything else which 
will bring in a population not giving its at- 
tention to trapping, its primary business of 
buying furs will rapidly disappear.’’ 


The facts upon which this charge of ‘Carrest- 
ed development”’ is based are as amazing as they 
are interesting. Not a single habitation built of 
wood or stone, is known to exist outside the 
company posts. All efforts to develop resources. 
of the region other than furs are discouraged. 
Even minor changes in the manner of conducting 
business, such as better means of travel and 
communication, are not encouraged. Valuable 
geographical explorations by employes are made 
in spite, rather than because, of the company’s 
attitude, and the results are given the public very 
tardily, if at all. ‘The large blank spaces on 
existing maps are eloquent testimonies of this at- 
titude.”’ 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s relation to ital 
native trapper retainers is that of feudal pater- 
nalism. None of the natives are independent. 
Every Indian is in debt to the company. He 
‘“vets his debt’? when he buys supplies for the 
long winter’s hunting year. The company acts 
on the policy of getting all the furs possible and 
allowing such debts as will bring the best re- 
sults from each individual debtor. The size of the 
debt allowed is rated by the hunter’s ability to 
liquidate it by the furs he returns at the end 
of the season. Instead of a surplus to his credit, 
the Indian trapper very often has a part of his 
debt for last year added to that for next year. 
Only death or prolonged sickness cancels it. 

The Indians attached to the posts, though said 
to be well-to-do, possess little more than neces- 
sary clothing, food, and good rifles. But they 
have more credit at the company’s stores than 
others. The Eskimo is not so well off as the 
Indian. Advances made to him are smaller. Only 
the best Eskimo hunters get any advances, as 
they have not proved profitable to the company. 
What most astonished these American visitors 


*A Summer and Winter on Hudson Bay, by C. K. and A. T. 
Leith, can be secured from the former at Madison, Wis. 
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was the failure of the company to provide medi- 
eal attendants at the posts. They found ‘‘no 
physician or surgeon practising on Hudson Bay.”’ 
The gravest cases of illness or injury are treated 
by such post managers or assistants as happen 
to have any medical knowledge or nursing experi- 
ence, ‘‘with the aid of a small stock of patent 
medicines, and possibly a family medical book, 
one published in 1787 being the standard work at 
one of the principal posts.’’ The preventable 
suffering and mortality due to this neglect is 
excessive. In and about one post over a hundred 
lives were lost in an epidemic of measles within 
a few weeks. La grippe and pneumonia caused 
thirty deaths at another post. ‘‘Tuberculosis 
is prevalent, but is practically ignored, patients 
living in crowded tents with friends and rela- 
tives are encouraged by local custom to work up 
to the limit of their capacity.’’ 

But the company, capable of this treatment 
of its dependents where its monopolizing inter- 
ests demand it, is also capable of dealing with 
others very differently. For a recent consular 


v report describes the great department stores it 


is establishing at the centers of Canadian popu- 
lation and trade, such as. Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Calgary, where it is investing millions of 
dollars in catering to the tastes, comfort and 
equipment of these other patrons. Perhaps, 
however, this strange contrast in its dealings may 
be due to some of the same special privileges 
granted in its ancient chartered rights. 
American visitors to the region hold in high 
appreciation the personal qualities of these 
people. They are industrious and work hard. 
At the same time, since all are substantially on 
the same level, there is little gocial competition, 


and there is a lack of what most of us would call 


the conveniences of life. Their family life, un- 


-der the close co-operation which their daily work 


demands, is happy and essentially well regulated. 
Their intense interest in all religious observances, 
even in family prayers and small informal gather- 
ings for singing and exhortation, while it is partly 
attributable to a lingering faith in ‘‘conjuring,’’ 
yet ‘‘it is equally certain that with it has come 
real improvement in moral and ethical stability.’’ 

The most remarkable evidence of these qualities 


_ is found in the many incidents of scrupulous hon- 
_ esty in the preservation and return of articles left 
_ or lost by the travelers on their perilous journeys, 
and the carrying of sych things hundreds of miles 
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_ promote a single vested interest. 
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to the nearest post, where they could be for- 
warded to the owner. Yet these responsible, in- 
telligent and self-respecting people are the people 
who are said to be ‘‘without a country.’’ 


i OCIALISTS might cite this example of ‘‘ar- 


rested development’’ to show the limits to 
capitalism will resort to protect and 
On the other 


which 


‘hand, the individualist might argue, with these 
‘reporting witnesses, that the competition of the 
two companies has certainly, so far, resulted in 
improving industrial conditions by raising wages 
and standards of living and in making freedom 
more possible, since it is admitted that ‘‘in the 


good old days the Indians were more easily con- 
trolled.’? And yet it is already more than sus- 
pected that the competing companies ‘‘are uniting 
in an effort ‘to keep the Indian in his place.’ ”’ 

When reading the ‘‘log’’ of these intrepid geo- 
logical surveyors, while in camp near the deserted 
tepee of one of these woods-Indian trappers and 
within a hundred miles of the southernmost post 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a man of a type 
strange to these parts appeared like an appari- 
tion on our trail. Famished and foot-sore he hob- 
bled up and apologetically accounted for ‘his 
presence in scantiest English thus: ‘‘Job too 
short. Three-weeks’ pay go for board and fare. 
No money left. Walk four days on track—nights 
under water tanks. Hear wolves cry. Going to 
Soo to look for job. Wife and boy and old mother 
in Poland. Me three years in America. Come 
to get roubles to build house burn down. Stuff 
for house in Russia cost many roubles.’’ 


UCH was the story of Antony Piatkowski, Po- 
lish immigrant from Russia, day laborer in 
our railway construction camps. The simplicity, 
native dignity and gentle courtesy of this Polish 
peasant, aged fifty years or more, which im- 
pressed us as we ate and talked with him and 
helped him on his way, deepened at our parting. 
For then, in the confidence which had come with 
the human touch in the wilderness, he brought out 
from his innermost pocket his keepsakes from 
home, a rosary and a crucifix, a certificate of his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Bethlehem from 
Odessa, and, next most precious to these, a copy 
of St. John’s Gospel in Polish given him by a 
Canadian Catholic priest. 

After he had gone, these queries came to us: 
Was he a pioneer of the new civilization? Is not 
the venture of his immigrant faith, in himself 
and in America, as courageous as that of these 
other discoverers and explorers? Was he not 
even braver than they, or than the Indian and 
the Eskimo upon whom they depend, in braving 
his way alone through these surroundings which 
are as unknown to him as they are familiar to 
them? Is not his part of the work in laying the 
foundations, in preparing the highways, for the 
advance of human welfare, as fundamental to the 
interests of his fellowmen as that of the other 
founders of our institutions who came and went 
before him? Is he not a pilgrim father, though 
no children rise up in recognition of his heroic 
struggles for his loved ones? Is he to have no 
better lot in America than the native ‘‘depend- 
ents’’ of the Hudson’s Bay Company? Is he to 
be a man ‘‘without a country?’’ Is the construc- 
tion camp of the American railway like the trad- 
ing post to continue outside the pale of our law 
and government, of their departments of health, 
immigration, commerce and labor? Are our char- 
tered companies to be feudal lords over serf- 
doms? Is there no way to prevent the arrest of 
development by casual labor, seasonal work and 
by stranding the laborer? 

To these questions of the new times the social 
legislation and the humanizing spirit of the new 
democracy must make answer. 
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PASTORALS AND A KEY NOTE 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


General Secretary, American Association for Organizing Charity 


UCH there was that was discouraging, much 

that was encouraging but all emphatically 
revealed that the half has not been told of 
the community problems of smaller. cities and 
rural communities—so ran the testimony of a 
general secretary of a new associated charities in 
a semi-rural section of Lllinois, as she related 
it at the recent special meeting at Seattle of the 
American Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity. And yet the grim fight is on in her com- 
munity which will eventually solve even these 
problems, for organization and leader are there. 
The speaker was Clara KE. Kummer of the Tri- 
City Associated Charities, Lasalle, Ill. To quote 
from what she said: ; 


“‘One of these places was referred to me 
for investigation. It was called the Hole in 
the Wall. The saloon had been a four-room 
cottage, the back of which was supported by 
a trelis work from the lower part of the 
ravine. This made entry into the house only 
possible through the saloon. The two front 
rooms had been converted into a sort of bar 
room and drinking parlor. The back was 
where the family lived. The household con- 
sisted of a man, a woman to whom he was not 
married, two step-children, girls of twelve 
and fourteen, and twin babies. Then there 
were three women with the hardest, cruelest 
faces that it has ever been my misfortune to 
see, and four men, one of whom was a dapper, 
well-educated, suave Italian. Here we have 
a family (if it may be so called) of thirteen 
practically living in two rooms under the 
worst conditions possible. In the large cities, 
if vice were carried on in such a den, there 
would be at least be a chance of getting 
caught. Here infamy of all sorts is carried 
on without fear of being molested, and should 
anyone prefer charges or report conditions, 
one jump into the wooded ravine in the rear 
and your criminal is hopelessly lost. 


‘When I filed a petition asking that these 
girls be removed from the home, the only 
help that I received was a lecture from the 
judge about the associated charities being a 
mercenary corporation, grafting for a few 
salaries, and did I call taking children away 
from their parents a charity. The judge fur- 
ther announced that he would reserve the 
right to dismiss any ease of this character 
without action. 


‘On Decoration Day a bold daylight hold- 
up and double murder was committed on the 
public highway. One of the women of this 
family group was implicated in the murder. 
She was confined in a cell very near our office 
in the city building. She begged for drink 
and opiates and finally said that if she were 
permitted sexual intercourse with men she 
would tell all she knew. When we wanted to 


place her eight-year-old daughter in a good 
home we were told that we were cruel to take 
a child from a mother who was imprisoned.”’ 


Those who attended this meeting were thrilled 
by one of the most stimulating of experience meet- 
ings. Three small city secretaries, like travelers 
from another bourne, gave the settings of their 
fields of work. How much has been written, how 
much said on such subjects, but here were those 
not sent to observe but to do. What had been 
vague and indefinite before took on all the hues of 
vivid, pulsing life. 

The experience of another organizer, Miss G. 
L. Button, ina New Jerséy County (Monmouth) 
with a permanent population of 95,000, is quite 
as revealing: 


‘‘Homeless dependents were boarded in 
family homes or placed in what were known 
as private poor houses. No provision was 
made for, incurables. Tuberculosis was as 
prevalent as elsewhere, but there were no 
hospitals for the tuberculous and almost noth- 
ing was being done to check the spread of the 
disease. Typhoid claimed scores of victims 
every summer, but its outbreaks were ac- 
cepted almost as a part of the natural order 
of things. As a whole, the health officers and 
sanitary inspectors were poorly paid and 
were usually men with little special training. 
Housing conditions were bad among the poor, 
both white and colored. There were few fac- 
tories. No work was being done for children 
except at long range by two state societies, 
whose scope was limited. There was prac- 
tically no co-operation. Individuals and little 
groups here and there, disheartened by their 
failures to meet conditions, were ready to 
welcome any form of organization that gave 
promise of better things.”’ 


Not social awakening but insight and organiza- 
tion and paid leadership are necessary to rural 
social development. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how helpless many socially experienced 
women are when facing a real problem in their 
communities. This is true of even primary 
family problems, to say nothing of community 
ones. Thus, in a section where it was felt that 
the situation was well covered, an observer, speak- 
ing of a club woman, said: 


‘A case she cited of a feeble-minded woman 
is a good instance of the life of social service 
the group is prepared to render, and of their 
helplessness in the face of a real problem. 
-The woman referred to had a large family of 
children, all more or less defective and was 
left a widow. They had always been depend- 
ent, and became entirely so when the father 
died. It was found that the children were 
being seriously neglected by the mother, but 
they have left them in the home with her, and 
are still helping, even though the situation 
is as bad as ever and getting steadily worse.”’ 


It is just this lack of leadership in plain every- 
day problems which makes it possible for another 


| Social rorces 


‘county agent to regularly give relief to a woman 
| who, her five children with her, is keeping an im- 
‘moral house. In this same place a fourteen-year- 
old girl gave birth to a baby by a boy of fifteen. 
No action whatever was taken to change the sit- 
uation. The same lack of leadership explains 
‘how the president of a woman’s club in another 
\city was ‘‘quite sad,’’ and only that, over the con- 
}dition of her washwoman whom she believed had 
tuberculosis, and who had lost a number of chil- 
dren from it. Of the practical, helpful things to do 
in such cases she made no effort to learn. 

With this lack of knowledge of the way how, 
because of lack of proper organization and trained 
Jeadership, there goes, as one may surmise from 
these illustrations, the need of the primary educa- 
tion of others, including public officials. This 
also requires organization. Thus conditions in a 
town of less than 5,000 people are revealed: 


. _ “Mrs. J. told of a young girl about sixteen 
sick with pneumonia in a wretched shack on 
the river. Some of the club women visited 
the home and found appalling conditions. 
They learned from the girl that she had no 
recollection of when she last had a bath. The 
| parents are worthless, and the children in the 
family had given trouble from time to time 
before. The girl died. The women could do 
nothing with the situation because it was im- 
possible to get court backing. The county 
judge has not yet been persuaded to take ac- 
tion of any sort against parents even though 
children may be suffering. When a child is 
delinquent it is sent away to an institution. 
Boys have been kept in the town jail with old 
eriminals. The former states attorney who 
was in office for some time was drunk most 
of the time, and the present one does nothing 
he ean get out of doing.’’ 
The same witness is quoted: 


““The boy and girl problem, so called, is 

1 serious but utterly ignored. There are diffi- 
culties frequently among the young people, 
but the grown-ups will not recognize the thing 
enough to give it their real attention. Mrs. 
J. told of the churches having to place lights 
both back and front and keep them lighted all 
evening because of some of the things that 
had happened in the vicinity at night.’’ 


It would be silly if this and much more evi- 
dence were accepted upon any ‘‘sensational’’ 
value as protraying a ‘‘rotten Denmark.’’ There 
is no ‘‘rotten Denmark’’ in the United States. 
But there is certainly need of the knowledge which 
‘the American Association of Societies for Organiz- 
ing Charity is trying to spread, that everywhere 
‘there is necessity of community-wide social or- 
“ganization and the paid executive. Jor volunteer 


‘service there are many ready and willing, they 
‘cannot gain the desired end without these two 
‘other essentials. Nor can they gain them with 
a ‘‘specialized’’ social worker, no matter in what 

field; only with one who is equipped to deal with 
all social problems, whose commission is as wide 
as the community itself. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


PROTECTION vs. ELIMINATION 


EH have more than once contrasted the view 

that progress is to be secured mainly by 
the deliberate elimination of the ‘‘unfit,’’ with 
the more humane, or in what is perhaps a 
more descriptive phrase, the economic view, that 
progress is to come mainly through the rescue of 
the ‘‘unfit’’ and their transformation into fit and 
desirable citizens. 

Although not naturally inclined to compromise 
and eclecticism, we have steadfastly held that 
those biologists are undoubtedly right who insist 
upon the presence of degenerate strains, and who 
advocate moderate and humane methods of elim- 
inating them, such as the voluntary presentation 
of health certificates before marriage, the segre- 
gation of the mentally defective in permanent 
colonies and the generous public treatment of 
curable contagious disease. We.have held, how- 
ever, that, from the broad social point of view, 
the elimination of the slums, improved housing, 
the prevention of child labor, social insurance 
against death, accident, disease and unemploy- 
ment and other like preventive measures are even 
more important than the elimination policies— 
important as the latter also are—for the reason 
that a far greater quantity of social misery is 
caused by lack of opportunity, lack of protection, 
lack of education and training than by the pres- 
ence of these incurably degenerate stocks. When 
both policies are admitted to be beneficial and 
when no one asks that one shall be carried out at 
the expense of the other, it is a waste of energy 
to compare their relative justification and urgency. 

The wise rule applies, that when two alterna- 
tives are presented, both right, choose both. Nev- 
ertheless it does make some practical difference 
whether the emphasis is placed on rescue or on 
exclusion; whether the motive, for example, in 
an isolation hospital is mainly protection of the 
outsider or whether it includes as a main element 
protection of the patient; whether social control 
is interpreted as if it meant social prejudice, in- 
stinctive fear, anxiety about the social danger 
from those who are controlled, or as if it means 
a sober sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
those who are controlled, in the expectation that 
under judicious control the unsocial or anti-so- 
cial symptoms will usually disappear. From this 
point of view heredity remains a fact, but ceases 
to be nightmare. 

New interest is given to the problem by a sta- 
tistical study of the English convict issued from 
the government printing office in London. In 
scope and in conception the inquiry is said to be 
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without precedent. Three thousand convicts have 
been studied through a period of five years with 
three years more to reduce and interpret the 
facts. Some 287,000 statements about the 3,000 
prisoners have’ been tabulated, analyzed and 
charted. Dr. Charles Goring, deputy medical of- 
ficer of the Parkhurst Prison, who edits the report 
and has been in charge of the investigation, has 
been especially interested in discovering whether 
there is a physically marked criminal type, and 
whether the mental and moral qualities of the 
convicted criminal show marked characteristics, 
distinguishing him from the normal. On both 
points the evidence examined in this inquiry 1s 
overwhelmingly and convincingly in the negative. 

Dr. Goring’s conclusion is that there is ‘‘no 
such thing as a type of human being ‘born to 
evil.’ ’’ All the Lombrosian stigmata are found 
to be distributed among these convicts and-among 
the general run of mankind in equal degree. The 
peculiar head shapes, the special eye colors, the 
wave of hair, the cut of ears, the length of arm 
bones, and their inequality, tatooing, wrinkles, 
flat feet and the rest, are all, so this expert finds, 
no more and no less prevalent in prison than in 
university or work shop. In weight and in stat- 
ure the convict falls below his free brother. For 
these deficiences proper food and nurture are 
well known'and undisputed remedies. As to men- 
tal and moral qualities the evidence tends to show 
that there are differences of degree but not of 
kind. The convict seems to be in a word unusual 
but not abnormal; often mentally subnormal, and 
still oftener with a feebler will to resist evil than 
is the fortunate possession of the average law- 
abiding citizen. 

In due time, we may expect to see an adequate 
review of this masterly report in THE Survey. 
Here we take note only of its contribution to the 
solution of the question as to the relative import- 
ance of nurture and nature, of evironment and 
heredity, of acquired and inherited characters. 

Obviously if the convicts in one of the great 
English prisons are normal, so far as their blood, 


Wayside and Highway 
in Autumn 


(PITTSBURGH) 
Madeleine Sweeny Miller 


HERE they stand, the flowering rods, 
Rods of sunshine that are God’s, 
Captive sunshine held at bay 

While the autumn wears away, 

Promise of a coming day 

When new flowers shall blow that way. 


Y ET this nest of fiendish flame, 


their inherited nature, is concerned, we need have 
little concern in this respect about any large class 


of the population. If murderers, burglars, and 


thieves differ only in weight and in stature; and, 
so far as their will power and their fitness in gen- 


‘eral for social life are concerned, only in degree, 


from their neighbors, then we must assume that 
there are no recognizable classes to be differen- 


tiated and eliminated utterly from human society. 


The insane, the mentally defective, the inebriate 
and those who suffer from communicable disease, 
like the criminal offender are certainly to receive’ 
special and appropriate treatment and they are’ 
to be discouraged, evetin some cases prevented 
from marriage and from illicit intercourse.. 

There is nothing in the English report, or in the 
economic view of progress which tends to par- 
alyze social control; still less anything which 
would discourage investigations in this still 
largely unexplored field. The basis, however, for 
rational social control, for temporary or even 
permanent segregation of particular individuals 
and classes of individauls becomes broader and 
more substantial. Instead of attempting to 
breed a superman, we give attention to cultivat- 
ing the humanity which nature gives us. We put 
our faith, on the positive side, in such well-tried 
eugenic forces as the love of man and woman, the 
sense of parental responsibility, the mandates of 
religion, the instinctive preference of human na- 
ture for union with health, strength, beauty and 
ability, rather than with disease and degeneracy. 
Our watchwords in every angle of social effort 
become protection, opportunity, rescue from evil 
surroundings, strengthening against temptation, 
the development of personal responsibility, social 
safeguards from social dangers, the destruction 
of privilege, and the free play of individuality. 

The abnormal must be eliminated, or allowed to 
eliminate itself; but we do not know how much 
abnormal there is until the normal is discovered 
and allowed the fullest opportunity for develop- 
ment, and until even the subnormal is protected 
and safeguarded from exploitation. 


HERE they stand, the blackening stacks, 
Stacks all charred with browns and blacks, 
Like a nest of black-scaled snakes, 

From whose throats which nothing slakes, 
Jagged tongues of hungry flame 

Leap through darkness none dare name, 
Burning day, devouring dark, 

Hissing, reeling, spewing spark, 

Breathing smokes that writhe and twist, 
Taunting all that dares exist. 


Brood all worthy Satan’s name, 

Rises up from God’s own mills, 

His as much as all the hills 

Where they stand, the flowering rods, 
Rods of sunshine that are God’s, 
Captive sunshine held at bay 

While the autumn wears away. 
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A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 


or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


- When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Requirements. 


TOTHILL’S Patent 
Playground Apparatus 
adopted and used ex- 
clusively by the City of 


ago. 
W. S.TOTHILL 
Established 1875 
1809 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Patent 


Patented 
Sept. 1903 


Guaranteed 
to last 
twenty 
years 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


perfect 
condition 


HAMBURG ZA AMERICAN 


Largest SS.Co, , Over 400 Ships 
in the 1,306,819 
WORLD: TONS 


CRUISES } 


ORIENT—INDIA 


By S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) 
from New York January 15th, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
to Bombay and Colombo. Side 
Trips through India, Holy Land and 
Egypt. Stopping at points in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Duration 93 days. 
Cost $700 up. Including shore ex- 
cursions and necessary expenses. 


WEST-INDIES— 
PANAMA CANAL 


By S. S. Amerika (22,500 tons) and 
Victoria Luise (17,000 tons) during 
January, February, March and 
April. Duration 16 te 29 days. 
Cest $145-$175 up. Also two 
15-day Cruises from New Orleans 
during January and February by 
special cruising steamer. Shore trips 
optional. 


INDEPENDENT 
TOURS 


For 1914 arranged by our tourist 
department, including trans-Atlantic 
passage on S. S. Imperator and S. S. 
Vaterland —world’s largest ships. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


Regular Sailings to Mediterranean 
ports; also Nile service by superb 
steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo- 
American Nile Company. Sailing 
weekly. 


1915 
Around the World, 


through Panama Canal 
From New York, January, 1915, by 
S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons.) Dura- 
tien 135 days. Rates $900 up, in- 
cluding shore trips and necessary 
expenses. 


Write for information, stating 
cruise. Offices in principal cities. 


 Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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THE ‘‘PINEYS” 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Yes, but I didn’t get no learnin’; 
been awful sorry since.” 

“Can't you read or write?” 

SINioi. 

“Why couldn’t you learn?” 

“Didn’t seem as though there was 
anything in my head could take it.” 


Beckie and the Binet Test 


When given the precise mental tests 
it was found she had the mental- 
ity of a child of between eight and nine 
years. She knew the colors, days of 
the week, almost all the months anid the 
date; she had an excellent memory, 
could give in immediate repetition seven 
figures, or sentences of fifteen words, 
where the thought was within her grasp. 
She could compare simple objects, as 
tell how snow and milk are alike, how 
glass and wood are different, but could 
define objects only in terms of use; for 
instance, when asked “What is a table?” 
She replied, “To eat on.” “What is a 
chair?” “To sit on.” “A mouse?” Sil- 
ence; being unable to think of any use 
for a mouse she could say nothing. “A 
spoon?” “To eat with.” “A horse?” 
“To go out ridin’ with.” (Interesting! 
Beckie is used to being taken out rid- 
ing). 

Her judgments, when it was a ques- 
tion of something she could understand, 
were always good. 

“What ought you to do when people 
give you good advice?” 

“Sit down and take it.” 

“Take what, Beckie?” 

“Why the good advice.” 

“How did you ever learn so much 
Beckie?” 

Quickly—“Oh, I: know right from 
wrong, I knew that when I was fifteen, 
more’n I know now.” 

“You know but you forget, is that it?” 

“Yes, I forget.” 

“Tell me, Beckie, you people don’t 
think of it as wrong to marry a man 
when he has another wife?” 

“No, we don’t think it wrong.” 

“Tell me, what ought you to do when 
the house is on fire?” 

“Get out what you can.” 

“When you want to buy something 
you see at the store?”’ 

“Do. what’s right and pay for it.” 

“When another contradicts you no 
matter what you say?” 

“Tell him when you’re right you’re 
right,” came from Beckie with so much 
unction that I asked laughing, 

“Did Ed. contradict you, Beckie?” 

“Sure he did!” and her whole expres- 
sion grew sullen and injured. 

Beckie, however, reached the height 
of her capabilities in answering the fol- 
lowing question: 

“Why do you judge a person more 
by their acts than by their words?” 

Beckie’s experience came to her aid 
and she instantly caught the sense, and 


said bitterly: “Why his acts show what 
he is. You can’t believe half he says.” 

Questions like the following conveyed 
no idea to her mind and she made no 


attempt at reply: “Why is it better to | 


persevere in what one has begun, than 
to try something new?’ 

All her descriptions were extremely 
crude and unworthy of a child of seven. 

“Look at this picture, Beckie, and tell 
me what you see.” 

After long pause there was no an- 
swer forthcoming. 

“Oh, Beckie, you. surely see some- 
thing, tell me what it is!” 

Explosively—“All I see is that man 
a-shavin’ the girl’s head!” 

“Well, that’s just what I wanted you 
to see! Now, what else?” 

After a_pause, “Only that comb, an’ 
them things,” pointing to some bottles 
on a shelf, 

A great stack of pictures was dis- 
posed of with the briefest description 
for each. It seemed an exertion that 
positively produced pain to hold her at- 
tention so long on a subject for which 
she had no interest. When shown a 
collection of human figures, in all of 
which some prominent anatomical fea- 
ture was lacking, as arms, eye, nose, or 
mouth, Beckie could see nothing wrong. 
A Mulatto girl serving a term in jail, 
who was listening, was much annoyed 
at this and said with irritation, “Can’t 
ye see that woman ain’t got no mouth?” 
Beckie, still gazing at the picture, pro- 
tested she could not see. 

She was able to make correct change 
when given two ten-cent pieces in ex- 
change for four imaginary oranges at 
four cents each. She could not, how- 
ever, tell how much three two-cent and 
three one-cent stamps would cost when 
placed before her, and this not because 
she could not count, but because she lost 
her directing idea and forgot what she 
started to do—a much more significant 
failure. She could only think of five 
words in three minutes, even when help- 
ed, nor could she understand a rhyme 
or make a sentence using a given word. 
She was able to copy a square but after 
several attempts to copy a diamond was 
obliged to give it up—she simply could 
not bring the lines back to the starting 
point, although encouraged to the ut- 
most. 

In giving her the test Beckie was 
praised for everything she did well and 
even her failures were covered up by 
expressions of satisfactioa no matter 
what the answer, or by hastening to 
give an easier question to which her 
reply would be correct. By this means 
she was all the time stimulated and was 
greatly pleased with herself. 

“T ain’t so stupid as you’d think,” she 
said. 

“Indeed you’re not, Beckie” I answer- 
ed with conviction, and left her su- 
premely satisfied. 


The Male of the Species 


Another typical case is that of 
“Ford,” a ‘man thirty years old, 
whose face is still fresh and boyish. 
When first seen he was taken to be nor- 
mal. His manners were pleasant and 
courteous, and, although in working 
clothes, there was something about him 
that suggested good blood. It was 
amazing that a fellow so decent looking 
should be planning to marry Beckie’s 
youngest sister May, who was follow- 
ing rapidly in Beckie’s footsteps. Sub- 
sequent acquaintance revealed surpris- 
ing facts Although Ford had sworn 
before a squire that he was a single man 
and had secured a license and subse- 
quently married May, it was found that 
he had two other wives living at that 
date. For several months after this the 
young man was followed and his past 
life investigated, and the conviction be- 
gan to grow that he was not normal, 
and therefore not responsible for the 
crimes he had committed. Finally, he 
was arrested for bigamy and the case 
was tried. The prosecution could not 
be continued, however, because in the 
meantime one wife had died and Ford’s 
marriage with the second wife turned 
out to be illegal, since, though only 
eighteen years old when he married 
her, the wife had a legal husband liv- 
ing whom she had deserted. 


The prosecutor in dropping the case 
said: “Legally, Ford is not guilty, but 
morally he is, and I wish that I could 
punish him, for he deserves it.” 

“Would you punish a child of nine 
years?” I could not help asking “would 
you send a child of nine to state’s 
prison?” 

“Perhaps you are right, perhaps that 
is the way to look at it,” the prosecutor 
answered. 

In jail ample opportunity was afford- 
ed to study Ford at leisure. Although 
his mentality was proven to be on the 
whole little superior to Beckie’s it was 
of a different type from hers. The 
chief difference, however, seemed to be 
in their characters. Instead of indif- 
ference at his fate Ford showed a pro- 
found interest in what was in store for 
him. 

“Do you think they can punish me?” 
he kept repeating with pitiful insist- 
ance. “I know I done wrong and I’m 
not sayin’ this ’cause I’m in here, but 
when I get out I’m going to lead a 
different life. I’m going to join 
church and me and May’s going to live 
like man an’ wife ought to.” 

There was no possibility of ques- 
tioning the sincerity of his intentions. 
But Ford, like all mentally defective 
persons, and like all children, is open 
to suggestion and unconsciously takes 
on the attitude of those with whom 
he is conversing. For the moment their 


attitude is his, and without any thought 
of insincerity, he is capable of changing 


-The “Pineys’”’ 


completely round in an incredibly short 
space of time. What he lacks is the 
power to hold a directing idea, which 
would enable him to follow any chosen 
course of action; nor has he any con- 
ception of right conduct beyond what 
the impulse or desire of the moment 
may inspire. 

Anxious to draw out his ethical ideas 
I took occasion to question him about 

_the conduct of some of his friends. His 

brother George, for instance, has been 
in three different state’s prisons and 
married a girl with several other hus- 
bands who was also a state’s prison case. 
She happens to be a microcephalic, low 
grade moron whose strikingly small head 
obtained for her the distinction of hav- 
ing her photograph placed in the rogues 
igallery of her state. Last winter one 
of her husbands traded her off to an- 
‘other man who tried to get a license to 
marry her. Knowing that Ford had 
been privy to the transaction I ques- 
tioned him in the following manner: 

“What kind of a fellow is Lem Olt- 
man?” 

“Lem’s all right, I guess; I ain’t got 
nothin’ agin’ Lem.” 

“He tried to give Clarissa to Jim 
Jenks last winter didn’t he?” 

“Ves, he tried.” 

“Jim has a wife, hasn’t he?” 

“He says he has,” 

“Say Ford, didn’t your brother George 
marry Clarissa once?” 

“Yes, an’ she’s got four other hus- 
bands, only one’s dead.” 

“Who are they, Ford?” 

“Well, Tom Faust, he’s dead, an’ 
Gus Poss, he’s livin’, and George and 
Lem.” 

“She lived once with Bert Ivans, 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, last summer.” 

“What sort of a fellow is Bert?” 

“He’s all right only he won’t work, 
an’ he swears somethin’ awful.” 

“Tell me, Ford, do you think Clarissa 
is bright?” 

“No, I don’t believe she is.” 


A Nine-Year-Old Man 


___ Given the precise tests, Ford succeed- 


ed in attaining the nine-year limit. As 
_ compared with Beckie his memory was a 
little weaker, but his powers of calcula- 
tion were superior to hers. Like her he 
could neither read nor write but evi- 
dently for a different reason. Ford has 
never had any schooling, while Beckie 
had attended school off and on for four 
years. His descriptions of pictures, far 
_ from being crude like hers, were origi- 


q 


’ nal and interesting. He was not satis- 


fied with describing what he saw but 
often went back to causes, a distinctly 
normal trait. 

“My, there’s trouble here! Guess 
them boys must a’ been doing’ some- 
thin’ or that man ’ud never be a-chasin’ 
Bem so... ... Guess that / fellow 
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must be haulin’ flour in them sacks, any- 
way he’s been to the mill.” 

For the imperfect human specimens, 
ke instantly gave correct diagnoses. His 
language, however, was poorly develop- 
ed; he could not make a sentence, using 
two words given him, nor comprehend 
a rhyme, nor make comparisons in an- 
swer to such questions as: ‘‘What is the 
difference between a butterfly and a 
fly ite 

His definitions were those of a child 
of seven, he did not know the names of 
the months of the year, or the date, or 
even the season. He could not see any 
absurdity in the statement: “A man 
painting a house fell off a ladder and 
broke his neck by the fall. They took 
him to the hospital and do not think he 
will get well.” 

“It’s all his own fault,” replied Ford, 
who was in a supersensitive state of 
personal humiliation. In fact, Ford’s 
consciousness of mistakes is one of his 
striking characteristics. In this, he 
shows a judgment superior to Beckie, 
whose self-satisfaction would prove an 
effectual barrier to any higher develop- 
ment. 

His answers to comprehensive ques- 
tions were interesting when compared 
to hers. 

“What ought you to do if the house is 
on fire?” 

“Do'what you can to put it out.” 

“When you want to buy something 
you see at the store?” 

“Wait till you can pay for it.” 

“When another contradicts you no 
matter what you say?” 

“Let them have their own way.” 

“That’s what you do, isn’t it, Ford?” 

“Yes, I never make trouble.” 

“How about your brother George?” 

“Well George likes a fuss, but then 
George drinks.” 

Needless to say, Ford, like Beckie, 
fell completely under the suggestion 
test, but, unlike her, he quickly and ac- 
curately copied the diamond as well as 
the square, although he protested that 
he had never tried to draw anything in 
all his life. 

Ford could not grasp an abstract idea 
nor hold two ideas together to compare 
or relate them; all this was particularly 
significant when taken in conjunction 
with his life. Kind-hearted and gentle 
by nature, as well as strictly honest, 
Ford’s crimes had come about through 
lack of realizing the responsibility of 
his acts or relating them to one an- 
other. Although he proved himself the 
most atrocious liar, perjuring himself 
repeatedly, his lies were those of a 
frightened child and so easy to detect 
that no intelligent child of nine would 
have uttered them no matter how malici- 
ous he intended to be. Moreover, Ford’s 
lies were usually about things that he 
could not. fully understand, while he 


showed an equally childish veracity 
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where it was question of simple things 
which an intelligent adult would keep 
to himself. His brother George, with 
about the same mentality, has distinct 
criminalistic impulses, which make of 
him a much more serious problem. Op- 
portunity has so far been lacking to 
make an equally minute and precise ex- 
amination of him. 


The Problem of the Pines 


In course of time Vineland Training 
School hopes to be able to conduct 
similar studies upon other adult Pin- 
eys, but with the material which we 
have in hand it is possible to—point 
some things of vital importance; 
for example, the folly of giving 
{o a man, whose mentality is that of a 
child of nine years, the right of fran- 
chise, thus permitting him to become the 
prey of men who will buy his vote. 
Imagine a man living thirty years in the 
world and not learning to know what 
month it is, and yet being given a voice 
in political affairs! Also it is with no 
small surprise we discover that our laws, 
which were made to regulate the lives 
of normal people, do not touch the de- 
generate problem, for we find that a 
man cannot be legally punished for 
bigamy if his wives are of the same type 
and happen to have extra husbands 
themselves. Thus it becomes literally 
true that two wrongs make one right in 
our commonwealth ! 

In all the neighboring communities, 
one is told that conditions in the Pines 
are better today than they have been 
in the past. New roads are opening up 
the country, while delightful winter re- 
sorts here and there are giving emplvy- 
ment to many and are bringing the 
Piney in touch with those who do not 
take his manner of living as a simple 
matter of course, while the development 
of the cranberry and chicken industries 
offer a means of livelihood to those who 
are willing to work, at the same time 
that an improved school system, pushed 
forward by trained workers, is offering 
the advantages of education to those 
capable of receiving it. To all this, it 
may be said that this apparent improve- 
ment scarcely touches the real problem 
at all, for the Piney is known to pene- 
trate deeper into the woods as civilizing 
influences approach. It is more than a 
question whether or not he is capable of 
receiving sufficient education to make of 
him a desirable citizen, while the low- 
ered moral tone which his presence en- 
sures is a perpetually undermining in- 
fluence to the work of the schools. Only 
recently, a prominent lawyer dragged a 
relative of his by main force out of a 
cabin in the Pines where he had been 
living for a few weeks or months per- 
haps, with a Piney girl, himself drunk 
most of the time. The lawyer in ques- 
tion, who is in a position to know, as- 
serts that such things are common. It 
is this phase of the subject, far more 
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than the actual personal problem of the 
Piney himself, that demands attention. 
What is true’ of the Pines is true, with ~ 
local variations, of all outlying districts, 
and is also true of certain portions of 


_the slums of our great cities. 


Certainly the time has come for us 
as an enlightened community to set about 
clearing up these “backdoors of our 
civilization” and so to save from the 
worst form of contagion what remains 
of moral health in our rising generation. 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


To THE Epitor: 


I am sending a year’s subscription to 
THE Survey as a birthday gift to a dear 
friend. It is accompanied by a note in- 
terpreting my gift. It occurred to me 
that you might like to receive your 
share in the good wishes of the occa- 
sion, so I enclose a copy of my note to 
my friend and you can read between the 
lines my sincere and warmest good 
wishes for the success of your maga- 
zine—the estimable friend of mankind. 

Britton D. WEIGLE. 
[Rector Trinity Church, Southwark. ] 
Philadelphia. 


My Dear FRIEND: 


The first law of giving has been laid 
down by Emerson to be: “Give a por- 
tion of thyself”’—the farmer his fruit, 
the mechanic his skill, the poet his verse. 
It remains for the preacher to give his 
thought, sympathies and ideals. 

There is nothing that I know of pub- 
lished under ecclesiastical title or au- 
thority, expressing clearly my thoughts 
and ideals. It would be impossible for 
you to find them in the majority of such 
publications, owing to the superimposed 
cloud and mist of ecclesiastical techni- 
calities and superfluous historical rem- ~ 
iniscences. The Inside of the Cup, is 
the best that I have sent you so far as 
being worthy of conveying my gift. As 
yet there is nothing to match it in book 
form. So I am sending you a subscrip- 
tion to THE SuRvEY, the standard mag- 
azine of social workers. 

When you remember how Winston 
Churchill, in the above-mentioned book, 
characterized the modern expression of 
“pure religion and undefiled” as being 
what is currently called “social work,” 
you can understand why I have chosen 
such a gift as a messenger of my sym- 
pathies and ideals as caught from the 
deepest currents of my religious life. 

There is a good deal in THE Survey 
of special interest to the sociologist, but 
it does not drown the strong note of © 
practical humanitarianism and altruism. 
It has a department of social work in 
the church which has more of real 
christianity in it than many ecclesias- 
tical publications. 

Read it over and when you come to a 
passage with real warm feeling and 
hope for the great family of God’s 
children in this world—big and little— 
think of me. 

BB DAW 
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Ww MEN LEAVE HOME 
Mary Katharine Reely 

_I meet them often going to and from 
work, the women of the employment 
bureau of whom I grew fond during 
my brief term of service. I ride with 
Mrs. Feinstein most often, perhaps, for 
she has a place for Thursdays over in 
the direction of my office, and we take 
the car on the same corner. 

I met her one March morning some 
few weeks after her joyful announce- 
“ment, made with habitually pathetic 
voice, but with happily glowing Jewish 
‘eyes: “Feinstein, he is back.” Fein- 
stein might be back—he had a way of 
coming back periodically—but Mrs. 
Feinstein did not give up her Thursday 
place, I noted. This morning she look- 
ed at me without the glow in her eyes, 
and the pathetic note in her voice was 
perhaps just a trifle accentuated. 

“Feinstein, he is gone again,” 
said. 

“And it is all my fault,” mournfully. 
“It is all my fault because I treat him 
so when he come home last time.” 

' I murmured sympathetically, for I 

thought I should have treated him so 
myself in like case. He surely deserved 
it. 

“It is all my fault; but I am like that. 
I cannot help it. When he comes again 
back I should treat him different—but 
Tam like that, I forget.” 

She gazed out the window thought- 
| fully—what a world of tragedy there is 
written in some Jewish faces. 

“Tt is all my fault; when he has come 
back, I forget, and I am too kind.” 

She looked to me for understanding, 
but I could only gasp. I had thought she 
had hurled a flatiron at him! 

“And so he thinks it is nothing that 
he should go away from me, and he does 
it once more. When he has come back 
again I should be cross with him. I 
should scold, then he will know that it 
is not such a little thing that he should 
leave me. 

“Tt is my fault. 
get.” 


she 


I am like that—t for- 


Louise de Koven Bowen 


‘ N UNUSUAL SAVINGS BANK 


One winter morning a little boy’ of 
eight or ten years ran into the office of 
the United Charities crying bitterly. 

Between his sobs he gasped out “Uncle 
thas stolen mother’s front tooth, please 
get it back for us.” This seemed such 
an astonishing statement as well as such 

a peculiar request that we were at a loss 

© understand it. It was some time be- 
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and enthusiastically to deserve the privilege. 
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fore we were able to get his story, but 
it finally developed that his mother was 
In her youth in order to 
make her smile more dazzling she had 
had a large diamond inserted in her 
front tooth, and the advertisement she 
gained thereby had proved immensely 
profitable. 

As the years passed, misfortune over- 
took her, she was deserted by her hus- 
band; the family larder was often empty 
and the children hungry. Resolutely 
she refused to part with the diamond, 
always telling the children that she was 
keeping it safe for them and that after 
her death it could be sold and the money 
it brought would be enough to support 
them for some time. 

The children had, therefore, regarded 
this tooth as a future bulwark against 
starvation and when the little mother 
became ill with tuberculosis, they waited 
on. her and grieved over her and always 
hushed her fears about their future with 
reassurances of the value of the jewel, 
so safely and firmly put away that no 
robber could get it. 

Now the poor little mother was dead. 
But before the funeral a wicked uncle 
came in the night, pulled out the tooth 
and, of course, the diamond was now in 
his possession. 

Such a sad little story was not to 
be denied, absurd as it seemed, and an 
officer was sent at once to the uncle with 
threats of arrest if restitution was not 
made at once. The mission was success- 
ful and the tooth restored, the diamond 
taken out, sold and the proceeds used 
for the children. 

The United Charities is often called 
upon in strange emergencies but never 
before has it officiated in the rehabilita- 
tion of such an unusual savings bank. 
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A PRAYER 
By Louis Unrermeyer in the Butterfly. 


God, tho’ this life is but a wraith, 
Altho’ we know not what we use, 

Altho’ we grope, with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my eyes to music; let 
Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and 
drums; 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done 
Keep me, tho’ all the world deride, 
And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


(i 
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Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘l’ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty | 
cents per line. 


‘\Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings “Situations Wanted,"’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, I'he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT WANTED. | 


Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission will hold an examination 
at Chicago on Nov. 5, 1913, for 
Assistant Superintendent of 
School for Boys at St. Charles and 
for State Reformatory at Pontiac. 
Salaries range from $100 to $150 
per month with full maintenance. 
Address W. R. Robinson, Chief 
Examiner, Springfield, Illinois. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By capable 
young man qualified for any line of Social 
Work. Ten years’ experience include In- 
stitutional work for men, Boys’ Clubs, 
Social Surveys, Employment, Probation, 
Welfare, General Relief, etc. Competent 
office man, executive and financier. Aged 
34. Married. Clean cut. Energetic and 
can deliver the goods. Best of references. 
Address 1152 Survey. 


WOMAN experienced in organizing and 
directing social work and industrial classes 
desires position. Preferably West or South, 
Address, 1157, care SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, College 
graduate, with seven years’ business and 
publishing experience, will be at liberty 
November 1 to accept secretaryship requir- 
ing executive ability. Salary $1,200, Ad- 
dress, 1158 SurRvEY. 


FOR RENT 


FURNISHED Bungalow for rent, $25.00 
per month; five rooms and sleeping porch 
Address H. Child, Brookhaven, L. I. 


TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR 

u rganizers of Il par 
EXPENSE ih. Wrictoday for plan and progran 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box S. U. Wilmington, Del 


Gloriously bracing, invigorating days at Sea on safe and 


comfortable One-cl 


rs. From Sep. 
tember Ist to / a 


(Il) Cabin Stee 
th, 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., Gen 
CHARLES STREET 


No. VI. 


REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 


Haying season in politics is just starting after the summer doldrums. 
Election day will soon be here—bonfires, noise, midnight crowds and all. 


But why wait till after midnight Nov. 4 to know who's elected when 
the returns should be in by supper-time ? 


Election officials, candidates, partisans and voters anxious to secure 
efficiency, quick ‘and accurate returns, simplicity and economy should 
apply the principles of scientific management to elections. Our booklet 


TRIUMPH 
VOTING MACHINE 


is the best for registering the vote of 
a community. You know the 
dangers and inaccuracies of 
ballot voting. You ought to 
know that mismarked, blank and 
spoiled ballots, dishonesty in 
counting, and ballot stuffing 
ean be absolutely prevented. 
They have been by the use of the 
voting machines. : 


Justice to the voter and the 
community demands that steps be 
taken at once to prevent the repetition 
this fall of needlessly clumsy election 
methods. Let us show you _ the 
modern way. 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Metropolitan has a special $5,000 | 


whole-life policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of good family history, in an 


occupation without special hazard. 
Can you qualify? 


Then inquire about this special 


$5,000 now. 


you work. 
begins. 


low-rate policy. 
Don’t wait for a “raise” to make 
possible another policy. 


Note the rate at your age. 
how little $5,000 more insurance 
will cost. Think of the satisfaction, 
the sense of security, in that much 
more protection against an evil day. 

Your insurance policy loafs while ~ 

The day you stop, it 
The day after your last 
pay day is insurance policy day. 


Rate per $5,000 
Add 


See 


The Metropoli- 
tan is there wait- 
ing with a check. 


¢ 


Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


‘The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany of New York 


1 Madison Avenue 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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